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To those who have watched the gradual rise and progress of anthro- 
pology in Europe, and especially in England, the opening of a new 
Society devoted to this special object is an event of much interest. 
The Society, whose birth we now have to record, is, however, not so 
much a new Society as a development of the London one which has 
itself only arrived at the tender age of four years. The Manchester 
Anthropological Society comes before the world, avowedly and actually 
as a branch of its parent Society in London. We believe there are 
many anthropologists in this country who look with no expectation of 
good results from local branches of the London Society. There are 
some, too, who would equally object to the formation of entirely in- 
dependent societies in the different large cities throughout the British 
dominions ; but we think that the great majority of British anthro- 
pologists are most anxious that local branches of the London Society 
should exist, and hope most sincerely that they may prosper. Time 
alone can determine whether these societies have the necessary con- 
ditions of successful existence. We have examined very carefully the 
plan of union, and think that it is satisfactory to the branch as well 
as to the parent Society. The terms of union afford to the branch 
Society considerable encouragement ; but, if branch societies are to 
be successful as working scientific societies, and to help forward the 
study and development of anthropology in this country, it must be 
by a few really earnest and zealous men in each Society who are really 
conscious of the grandeur of the science they espouse. We shall not 
now dwell on the question whether the necessary conditions exist at 
Manchester for a flourishing local society devoted to anthropology. 
We shall be content to study the actions of the anthropologists 
of Manchester before we venture on any opinion. There is only 
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one thing, however, which we feel sure, can ruin the Manchester or 
any other anthropological society, and that is solely want of enthu- 
siasm and zeal in the study of their science. On this point we may 
say that the present constitution of the Society offers grounds for 
hope. The President and Vice-President of the Society are both 
doing their work well, while the Honorary Secretary is working at his 
duties as all men both must and should do who wish, or which is 
better still, are determined, to succeed. These officers are supported 
by a Council, which, although at present rather small, yet will be 
able to render very valuable advice to their colleagues. 

We shall now give an account of the first meeting of the Society, 
and at a future time we hope to be able to keep our readers informed 
of the result of the experiment of establishing branches of the Anthro- 
pological Society of London. The meeting was held in the large 
Lecture Hall of the Mechanics’ Institution, David Street. There was 
a large and fashionable audience, including many ladies; the walls 
were covered with sketches and diagrams. Two tables the length of 
the room were well covered with specimens illustrative of the early 
history of man and of savage tribes. 

The Chair was taken at half-past seven by George Harris, Esq. 
F.S.A., President. On the platform were, George Harris, Esq., F.S.A., 
President ; C. W. Devis, Esq., B.A., F.Z.S., Vice-President ; F. R. 
Fairbank, Esq., M.D., Loc. Sec. A.S.L., Secretary ; John Plant, 
Esq., F.G.S., Curator, Peel Park Museum, and a deputation from the 
London Society, consisting of James Hunt, Esq., President A.S.L. ; 
Rev. D. I. Heath, M.A., F.A.S.L., Treasurer ; John Beddoe, Esq., 
M.D., B.A., F.A.S.L.; J. W. Grattan, Esq., F.A.S.L. <A large series 
of casts of heads, illustrative of descriptive anthropology, which com- 
prised among others, the following :—a large collection of prehistoric 
remains, including specimens of worked flints from Abbeville, Dor- 
dogne, ete., and objects from the Swiss lake dwellings (John Plant, 
Esq., F.G.S.) ; a collection of weapons and implements, a present, used 
by savage tribes, many of them illustrative of the use of those of pre- 
historic times (John Plant, Esq., F.G.S., R. W. Fairbank, Esq., 
F.A.S.L.); casts of the Neanderthal and Engis crania, and remains 
from Belgian bone caves, Anth. Soc. Lond.; casts of the two extreme 
forms of human crania described at Nottingham by Professor Huxley 
(Dr. Fairbank) ; a large and beautiful collection of worked flints and 
carved bones from Dordogne and of worked flints from Abbeville (Dr. 
Hunt and the Anthropological Society of London) ; a new craniometer, 
by which entire outlines of the skull may be taken in any direction (by 
John Grattan, Esq., F.A.S.L). The walls were covered with drawings 
and diagrams, including a large sketch of Carnac in Brittany by Dr. 
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Hunt, and a series of sketches illustrative of the works of art, dwell- 
ings, and sepultures of prehistoric man (John Plant, Esq., F.G.S., 
George Harris, Esq., F.S.A., President, etc., etc.) Tea and coffee were 
provided, and a selection of music performed. 

Besides these gentlemen we noticed in the room the Local Secretary 
of the Anthropological Society of London for Liverpool, and three 
Fellows of that Society from this city, and it was reported that they 
had attended to watch and learn something which might become useful 
ere long at the opening of a contemplated branch in that great and 
important town. 

The President called on the Secretary, who read several communi- 
cations, including a letter expressive of good wishes from the Secretary 
of the Paris Anthropological Society, and letters of apology for non- 
attendance from M. P. B. Du Chaillu and Dr. Barnard Davis. 

The Secretary then read a Report on the Proceedings of the An- 
thropological Department at the late meeting of “ The British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science,” by F. R. Fairbank, Esq., 
M.D., F.A.S.L. 


“The Anthropological Society of Manchester being entitled to send 
three delegates to the meeting of the British Association, the following 
gentlemen attended, and were recognised in that capacity: Rev. R. 
S. Scott, M.A., Treasurer ; David Morris, Esq., Loc. Sec. A.S.L., 
Member of the Council; F. R. Fairbank, M.D., Loc. Sec. Esq., 
A.S.L., Secretary. 

“The meeting this year was particularly interesting to anthropo- 
logists, because, for the first time, their science was recognised as one 
worthy of a special department of its own. It is well known to you 
that great efforts have been made for several years past to obtain recog- 
nition for the science ; and though the concession has not been made 
in the most graceful manner possible, yet a standpoint has been 
gained, and it remains to be seen what use will be made of it. At 
this meeting the department was fully occupied with papers, both in- 
teresting and valuable, and earned a popularity which it retained to 
the end. The new order of things has in great measure been brought 
about by the influence of Professor Huxley with the Council. Section 
D, over which he was elected to preside, hitherto styled zoology and 
botany, on this occasion appeared as biology, with two departments, 
physiology and anthropology. This arrangement was very distasteful 
to the physiologists, who would rather have been formed into a dis- 
tinct section to themselves. So great was the discontent among 
them, that Professor Huxley considered it necessary to justify publicly 
the division which he had made. With the malcontents the anthro- 
pologists had little sympathy, and left the debate with those more or 
less personally interested. It was explained that the arrangements 
made were for this meeting only, and that it by no means followed 
that they would be the same next year unless they proved satisfactory. 
The anthropologists would have been glad to have been presided over 
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at this their first meeting by their recognised and indefatigable leader, 
Dr. James Hunt ; but, for private reasons, Mr. Wallace, the traveller, 
was elected to that duty. 

“The proceedings of the department were commenced by a brief 
address from the President, setting forth, in a modest sort of way, 
the objects of the science, and the mode in which its researches 
should be carried out. 

“An immense number of papers followed of more or less interest. 
Among the most important were the following, ‘On a supposed 
Human Jaw from the Belgian Bone Caves.’ C. C. Blake. 

“ Mr. Blake recently spent some time in exploring the bone caves of 
Dinant. Among the remains found was the jaw, the subject of this 
communication ; while most other finds of a similar description have 
been open to questions as to their authenticity, this was entirely free 
from such objections. It presented characters essentially different 
from those of any race at present inhabiting Europe, and approaching 4 
the Simian type more closely than any jaw previously known. 

“Mr. E. B. Tylor read a paper ‘On the Phenomena of Higher 
Civilisation traceable to a Rudimental Origin among Savage Tribes.’ 

“Dr. Hunt read two papers, the first, ‘On the Cranial Measure- 
ments and Personal Attributes of Ninety-eight Examples of Nor- 
wegians ;’ the second, ‘On the use which some of Mr. Darwin’s Disciples 
have made of the Theory of Natural Selection.’ This last was one of 
the most important of all the communications read in the department. 
Dr. Hunt pointed out that the application of the theory of natural se- 
lection to the human race, as made by some of Mr. Darwin’s followers, 
is illogical, and disproved by facts. That so far from the theory 
accounting for existing differences and expected coming unity of type, 
if there be a word of truth in it, however much the inferior types 
may be driven off the face of the earth, the tendency to deviation 
from original type constantly acting would unceasingly cause new 
varieties, though perhaps of an increasingly superior quality. Dr. 
Hunt was strongly of opinion, that as yet we are not in a position to 
theorise as to man’s origin, and the unity or diversity of the human 
family. 

* A lively discussion followed ; many of the speakers, however, evi- 
dently misunderstood the writer’s argument. 

“A very important communication was made by Professor Huxley, 
entitled, ‘Remarks on two extreme forms of Human Crania,’ the a 
object of which was to show that synostosis could not be relied upon } 
as the cause of abnormal developments of crania. One of the skulls 
exhibited, that of a Tartar, was an instance of extreme brachycephaly, 
with ossification of the sagittal suture. The other, that of a New 
Zealander (supposed), was an example of extreme dolichocephaly not 
associated with synostosis. The professor wished to impress on the 
audience, first, that the period at which synostosis took place cannot 
be positively ascertained ; secondly, that early synostosis may occur 
without producing alteration in shape ; thirdly, that extreme altera- 
tion may occur without synostosis. The importance of making a 
section through crania before expressing an opinion upon them was 
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also pointed out and illustrated. The angle of the basi-cranial axis 
may be the same, but the adjacent parts may be so arranged as to 
produce very different outlines. An interesting and important dis- 
cussion followed. 

“ A large number of other papers were read, which may be divided 
under the heads Archaic, Historical, Descriptive and Comparative 
Anthropology. 

“An important announcement was made in another section that it 
is proposed to hold an Anthropological Congress in Calcutta, on the 
occasion of the Exhibition of Arts and Manufactures in 1869, when 
living examples of the various tribes of India, and the various races 
of Asia, Polynesia, and Australasia will be collected. Delegates from 
the various learned societies of Europe will be invited to examine, 
compare, and photograph this curious assemblage. 

“It is perhaps not surprising, though matter for regret, that on this 
occasion papers, which ought to have been read in the department in 
which we are most interested, were allowed to wander into others and 
be read there. It is to be hoped that when our science has become 
more firmly established in its new home these irregularities will not 
occur. Professor Huxley very properly on one such occasion when 
called upon to address the audience, declined doing so, as by that 
he would be sanctioning what he highly disapproved of. 

“The Manchester Society was not prepared with much in the 
way of papers. One by Mr. Plant was taken and read. I earnestly 
hope that, should I have the honour to represent you at the next 
meeting, T shall be able to take several contributions. In conclusion, 
I beg to congratulate the Anthropological Society of London on the 
great success which attended its labours at Nottingham, and to 
express a hope that they may be equally successful in future” (cheers.) 

Inaugural Address delivered at the opening of the Manchester 
Anthropological Society, November 1, 1866, by the President, George 
Harris, Esq., F.S.A., F.A.S.L., Barrister-at-law of the Middle Temple, 
Foundation Fellow of the Anthropological Society of London, Fellow 
of the Genealogical and Historical Society of Great Britain, and 
author of “ Civilisation Considered as a Science”, etc., ete. 

Gentlemen,—We are met together this evening upon an occasion 
which is both interesting and important. Our intention in assembling 
is to inaugurate an Anthropological Society in Manchester, the first 
institution of this kind which has been established in this country out 
of London. Considering the objects which we have in view, and the 
great sucess which has attended the formation of the parent Society 
in London—success alike extraordinary and unprecedented, whether 
we regard the names and the number of those who have joined us, or 
the efforts which the Society has already made—I regard the event 
which we are here to celebrate as one of no mean consequence. 

It was remarked at the last general meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of London, in connection with the establishment of the present 
Society, that as the people of Manchester are so eminently practical 
in their character, it is most fitting that in this great and important 
city should be established the first local society for the promotion of 
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a science which is of all others the most directly practical, and which 
is moreover adapted for the study of every individual. For myself I 
can claim but a very small share of credit in this good work, for which 
we are mainly indebted to the active and judicious exertions of our two 
able and excellent Local Secretaries, Dr. Fairbank and Mr. Morris 
(hear). I must, however, take this opportunity of thanking you, 
which I do most sincerely, for the high honour which you have con- 
ferred upon me by electing me as your President. In the studies 
which form the object of the Society I have long taken a deep inte- 
rest, and I can assure you that there is no distinction to which I 
might aspire that I could prize more highly than this, which you have 
spontaneously, and in so kind a manner, conferred upon me. To fill 
such an office as it deserves to be filled, and as I could wish, no exer- 
tions on my part shall ever be wanting. 
That 


«The proper study of mankind is Man’’* 


is a truth which, although some time ago proclaimed by one of our 
greatest poets, appears not to have been so directly recognised in this 
country as on the continent, so far as regards making it avowedly a 
distinct pursuit, and establishing a society exclusively devoted to its 
promotion. And yet some of our most distinguished writers, whose 
works have commanded the deepest attention, have been devoted to 
subjects which, if comprehensively and correctly considered, were in 
every sense strictly anthropological. Sir Matthew Hale’s great work 
on The Primitive Origination of Mankind, Considered and Examined 
according to the Light of Nature, is peculiarly of this character ; as is 
also Hobbes’s Z'reatise on Human Nature, by many considered his 
ablest work. Much that Bacon wrote is strictly applicable to anthro- 
pology ; and in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy every student of 
anthropology will find much valuable matter, and original and deep 
thought. Locke, too, above all others, we are entitled to claim as an 
anthropological writer ; and his immortal Hssay Concerning Human 
Understanding, as also his work on the Conduct of the Understanding, 
are invaluable contributions to the science of man. It has always, 
moreover, appeared to me that nearly everything of value which has 
been advanced by subsequent metaphysicians, was anticipated in the 
pages of Locke. I might mention several other writers as well, 
whose productions will be found extremely valuable in the prosecution 
of the science we are established to promote. The names of Des 
Cartes and Malebranche will at once occur to every one who has been 
in the habit of following studies of this nature. Much valuable 
thought and reasoning will be found in the pages of the former. A 
translation of his Meditations, and of parts of his Principia, was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh a few years ago. There is an old translation of 
The Search after Truth of the latter. It will amply repay a perusal. 
But by far the most remarkable, if not the most valuable, of the 
works of this class, is the famous treatise by the great German Teu- 
tonic philosopher, Jacob Boehme, of which there is an English trans- 


* Pope, Essay on Man. 
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lation, and which is at any rate well worthy of the attention of every 
one who wishes to dive deep into investigations of this kind. Specu- 
lative writers of this order, and of the originality of Boehme, occasion- 
ally serve as pioneers on whose bold researches solid discoveries are 
based. Sir Isaac Newton is supposed to have consulted Boehme’s 
work much. 

Another class of books which is of great value to anthropologists, 
consists of voyages and travels, especially those of an early period, 
when the narrations concerned in them were more original and less 
artificial and exaggerated than they are apt to be in later times. 
Cook’s voyages I hold to be models of what we want in this respect. 
Locke and other great writers on the science of man, made frequent 
acknowledgments of their obligations to works of this class, as do the 
anthropological writers of Germany. I hope ere long to see many of 
these books of each kind in the library of our local Society, for which 
the Anthropological Society of London have kindly promised us a set 
of their own very valuable and interesting publications. The greatest 
writers of antiquity, particularly Aristotle, and Plato, and Cicero, 
treat extensively and profoundly on subjects connected with anthro- 
pology. 

Advantageous, however, as is the study of anthropology to all 
persons and classes alike, yet the science has been attacked and the 
Society itself denounced in terms of the utmost virulence. Indeed, I 
should say that the opposition to it has only been exceeded by the 
triumphant success which has crowned the efforts of its supporters. 
It reminds us of the opposition with which all new discoveries, how- 
ever beneficial, and with which all new sciences, however valuable, 
have ever been met, and which they must ever expect to encounter. 
Vaccination on its first introduction was denounced in every possible 
way, and one German writer actually endeavoured to prove that by 
this was meant Anti-christ. Bacon was ridiculed for his profound 
speculations, so far beyond the age in which he lived. And every 
person conversant with the subject who was contemporary with the 
author, appears to have exerted his pen to denounce Locke’s Essay on 
the Understanding. So bitter was the hostility against Newton, that 
he was even led on one occasion to regret to a friend that he had 
made known to the world some of his immortal discoveries,* the 
value of which is now admitted and appreciated by all. Anthro- 
pology has fared no better. Writers of opposite creeds and opposite 
politics have united to crush anthropology; and, forgetting their 
wide differences on every other subject, have made common cause to 
exterminate what they all alike denounce as a deadly heresy. The 
Record and the Guardian have embraced on this occasion, and the 
Standard and the Star fraternise whenever they meet the common 
foe, anthropology. In a paragraph the other day in one of these 
papers, “infidels, anthropologists, and heretics,” were placed together 
in the same sentence, in the same way as Cobbett placed in juxta- 
position the words “ mob, House of Commons, den of thieves” 


* Life. By Sir D. Brewster. 
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(laughter). From the terms in which some of our assailants have 
spoken of us, I am led to imagine that from an imperfect acquaintance 
with the Greek language they have mistaken the term “ anthro- 
pology,” or the science of man, for that of “ anthropophagi,” or man- 
eaters (hear). One elderly lady objected in very decided terms to the 
gambling tendencies of the Society, as she heard that we devoted so 
much attention to the subject of “ races” (laughter.) 

Without wishing here to trench on the province of theology—ques- 
tions connected with which it is desirable, on many accounts, on the 
present occasion to avoid—I must, however, in justice to this Society 
and to ourselves, allude to one or two leading points of attack that 
have been urged against anthropology. The first of these is, that we 
have advanced theories which are at variance with the facts narrated 
in the Bible, and that we have endeavoured to explain those facts in 
a way contrary to the recognised interpretation which has been put 
upon them. On this point I shall beg leave to quote the words, not 
of a member of the Anthropological Society, but of a distinguished 
living prelate, who, from his position as well as from his talents and 
learning, is entitled to speak with the highest authority upon such a 
subject, and whose sentiments coincide, I think, very nearly with the 
principle of interpretation which has on certain occasions been adopted 
by certain members of the Anthropological Society of London in 
regard to some of the historical portions of the Bible. Dr. Tait, the 
present Bishop of London, in his address to the Philosophieal Institu- 
tion of Edinburgh, in 1864, remarked as follows :—‘* We must be 
very cautious not to confound mere traditional expositions of what is 
contained in Scripture with the Scripture itself. It is astonishing 
how many statements, historical or scientific, are commonly believed 
to be in Scripture, which when we examine for ourselves we find are 
not really there.” Now, it is precisely the error alluded to by the 
Bishop of London into which some of the very vehement, but not 
very judicious, assailants of the Anthropological Society, on theological 
grounds, have fallen. These men, instead of interpreting Scripture 
fairly, and according to its literal meaning, are ever intent on making 
it accord with their own previously conceived opinions and notions. 
They will admit of no construction of it whatever which does not 
coincide with their owu peculiar, narrow, and erroneous tenets. 
Scripture and science they constantly force into collision, merely 
because they will not admit that the facts narrated in Scripture can 
possibly be regarded in any other light than that in which they have 
always been accustomed to view them. This is exactly the case of 
the persecutors of Galileo. Theologians of these narrow views and 
strong prejudices do more to undermine belief in revelation than the 
deadliest designed foes by whom religion has ever been assailed. 
Affording, as it does, so true, so deep, and so varied an insight into 
human nature, anthropology owes the Bible a debt of gratitude which 
it would be impossible to over-estimate ; and it is my belief that 
anthropology best does her part towards discharging that debt, by 
the sound, and enlarged, and correct principles for the interpretation 
of the Bible which she inculeates. While there is nothing in the 
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Bible hostile to anthropology, so there is nothing in anthropology 
hostile to the Bible. It is only by the misinterpretation or misrepre- 
sentation of either, that they can be brought into hostile collision. 

A good deal has been also said about certain attacks which have 
been made at some of the meetings of the Anthropological Society of 
London upon missionary enterprise ; and attacks have in consequence 
been made upon the Society in return. If rightly and fairly consi- 
dered, however, anthropology may gain a great deal from the labours 
of our missionaries ; and our missionaries, I am sure, may gain quite 
as much from anthropology in return (hear). The opportunities 
afforded to missionaries for the observation of human nature under 
all its varied phases, are such as few other men possess; and of 
almost incalculable value to us might be the information which they 
would afford. I wish that we had,a few more Livingstones among 
them. On the other hand, anthropology would be of no less service 
to missionaries, in enabling them to deal successfully with the various 
characters and races of people with whom they came in contact. 
Due allowance, I must admit, ought to be made on our part for any 
errors in men whose enthusiastic zeal in the promotion of the highest 
good to their fellow creatures may have occasionally led them to 
exaggerate, or even to mistake facts, but which is surely more com- 
mendable than apathy or indolence. And, on the other hand, equal 
allowances ought to be made for men who are sincere and anxious in 
their search after truth, if they express themselves strongly and with 
sincerity whenever they find, or believe that they find, that truth has 
been perverted. In the great and good cause of civilisation, at any 
rate, both anthropologists and missionaries are earnest workers ; and 
of civilisation itself I am convinced that Christianity forms the 
highest type. 

The systematic and scientific study of anthropology forms, indeed, 
the best guide to the promotion of civilisation, and to the pursuit of 
it as a science. The true theory, which has been much debated of 
late, as regards the adaptation of different races for civilisation, I 
hold to be this, and to be what anthropology establishes :—Not that 
any people or any races are actually or by any means naturally in- 
adapted for civilisation, but that for each particular race and people 
that particular kind of civilisation, and that alone, is peculiarly, and 
indeed alone completely adapted which is suited to their individual 
and peculiar character and circumstances. All races are capable of 
civilisation, but each race differs as to the mode in which this should 
be applied. Anthropology, above all things, should teach us to be 
tolerant of the opinions of others. It should lead us to respect man 
from a consideration of his power, while it should induce us no less 
to make allowances for him out of a regard to his weakness. Our 
knowledge of his goodness should urge us to admire him, while our 
experience of his frailty may compel us to distrust him. At any 
rate, the more we know of human nature the more tolerant shall we 
become ; and the more deeply we study anthropology the better 
acquainted shall we be with human nature. Our own unfair treat- 
ment by others should be our warning ; our own fair treatment of 
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them should be their example. Nevertheless, hard and deadly as are 
the blows which the members of divers sects and parties have for a 
long period, by common consent, been relentlessly inflicting upon us 
unhappy, if not unfeeling, anthropologists, they have only been ex- 
ceeded in their heartiness and their ferocity by those which, with 
very few and short intermissions, they are in the habit of dealing out 
against each other (loud laughter). 

To the clergy as well as to the missionaries—to those who have the 
instruction of youth—to all the success of whose enterprises is pro- 
moted by the knowledge of human nature—and this, I believe, applies 
more or less to every member of a social community—the study of 
anthropology cannot but be highly advantageous. The investigation 
of languages, indeed, forms an important ‘branch of this science, as 
does also that of history. 

In the other professions, too, its pursuit will not be found less 
profitable. Take the law, for instance. What a varied and complete 
insight into human nature is afforded by the trials which take place in 
our courts of justice. On the other hand, what an acquaintance with 
human nature does anthropology afford to the lawyer, enabling him to 
deal successfully with the different characters with whom he is con- 
stantly brought in contact, more especially as regards the sifting of 
evidence,.and the examination and cross-examination of witnesses. 
Thus the lawyers owe a debt to anthropology ; and I hope that they 
will in return afford us some of the fruits of their wary and searching 
observation. Some law treatises of very high reputation are of great 
value from the anthropological matter which they contain. I may 
here refer to Puffendorf’s great work on Zhe Law of Nature and 
Nations, Burlamaqui’s atural Law, and above all, Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of Laws, in which he discusses fully, and in the most compre- 
hensive manner, many of the most important points connected with 
anthropology. It is, indeed, to the fact of their being founded on the 
study and observation of man, that these works mainly owe their 
permanent and high reputation. Anthropology is constantly peculiarly 
adapted for and serviceable as a study to all members of the legal 
profession. 

To those who practise medicine, a knowledge of anthropology is 
almost, if not absolutely, essential. This is, indeed, too obvious to 
render it necessary for me to enlarge upon it. The medical profes- 
sion, in return, have conferred important benefit upon anthropology by 
the numerous valuable treatises bearing upon the subject, and on its 
various branches, which have from time to time emanated from that 
body. Locke himself, to whose great work on what I should term the 
highest branch of anthropolog xy I have already alluded, was a member 
of this profession. The works of some of the older writers, particularly 
of Sir Thomas Browne, will be perused with interest ; as also that of 
Harvey, termed his Anatomical Exercises concerning the Motion of the 
Heart and Blood, developing his famous theory—long since indis- 
putably established, although strenuously opposed at the time—of the 
circulation of the blood. John Hunter’s lectures, and those of Mr. 
Lawrence, on the subject of man, may also be referred to as valuable 
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works to the anthropologist. The ingenious dissertation of Dr. Willis, 
a physician, who flourished in the beginning of the last century, De 
Anima Brutorum, of which there is a quaint but vigorous translation 
by Pordage, is most interesting as tracing the analogy between human 
and animal intelligence. 

But to the poet and the artist as well, an acquaintance with anthro- 
pology will be found no less serviceable ; and the finest and most 
popular both of poets and painters of all ages, have evinced how much 
they owed to the study of human nature. Homer is especially dis- 
tinguished for his truthful and forcible delineation of character, and 
for the fine development of passion which he affords. The poet, how- 
ever, whose skill in this respect is paramount, and which is, I believe, 
the real secret of his being so generally appreciated and so universally 
read, is our own immortal Shakspeare, whom I might almost claim to 
call “our anthropological poet.” Nor in the sister art of painting is 
the success attendant on the study of human nature, or an acquaint- 
ance with anthropology, less remarkable. The “ divine” Raphael, who 
is regarded as the brightest genius in this branch of art, was peculiarly 
distinguished by the correct and forcible expression which he gave to 
the characters he represented. Indeed, to such an extent did his 
works excel in this respect, that writers both on physiognomy and 
phrenology have appealed to his productions in illustration of the 
principles which they have propounded. Rembrandt was also very 
remarkable for the vigorous manner in which he represented characters 
and feeling of various kinds, sometimes, as is seen in his etchings, by 
merely a few lines. Our own Hogarth was a master in the art of dis- 
playing character of every variety in his performances, as each one who 
has seen them can bear testimony. But to the merchant and the man 
of business, no less than to the poet and the painter, is a deep and 
practical acquaintance with human nature essential if he desires to 
attain success in his dealings with mankind. To the soldier also, 
especially if he aspires to high command in his profession, or to im- 
portant enterprise in his exploits, is a practical knowledge of the 
operations of human nature all important. 

Various conjectures have been raised as to what were the leading 
qualities in the mind of the first Napoleon, and what were the points 
in his character, to which he owed his extraordinary and unrivalled 
success. Some have asserted that it was his knowledge of geography 
that mainly aided him ; others have thought that his extraordinary 
coolness and self-command were his most serviceable qualities. On 
the whole, however, from a careful study of his character and career, 
I am convinced that he was mainly indebted to his deep and varied 
knowledge of human nature, for his prodigious and unprecedented 
rise from a humble adventurer to be the ruler of half of Europe. It 
was this that enabled him to deal so successfully as he did with every 

variety of character with which he came in contact. It was this that 
gave him such an extraordinary ascendancy over the minds of all 
around him, whether friends or foes. It was this that enabled him so 
successfully to calculate on the measures that his adversaries on great 
emergencies would adopt. And what was perhaps most important and 
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most marked of all, it was this which enabled him to acquire such am 
extraordinary ascendancy and even absolute control over the minds of 
his soldiers, so as to render them not only his followers, but his adorers 
and devotees. 

Having said thus much as to the advantages of the study of anthro- 
pology generally, I will now proceed to offer a few remarks with respect 
to the particular inducements to follow it in this town, and the desir- 
ableness of establishing an Anthropological Society in Manchester. 
Some who have read the attacks upon anthropology, to which I have 
adverted, may perhaps be dismayed at the proposal, and may exclaim, 
like the Jews of Thessalonica, “‘ These that have turned the world 
upside down are come hither also”* (laughter), Manchester men, 
however, are not apt to be frightened by shadows, and are more in- 
clined to listen to reason than to mere invective. In many and 
important respects Manchester appears peculiarly adapted for the 
establishment of a society of this description (hear). Its extensive 
connection with the colonies will afford us many opportunities of 
obtaining information respecting the people of other lands, as also for 
procuring specimens of various kinds from thence connected with 
anthropology to enrich our museum. A peculiar turn has long been 
evinced by the people of this great city for natural history, which is 
an essential aid, and a most useful accompaniment to that of anthro- 
pology. Botany, too, is followed with avidity by many among us, and 
some very interesting and important researches have been made by 
local students into this science. A very valuable paper, bearing on 
the subject of the connection between anthropology and botany was, 
some years ago, read at the Manchester Philosophical Society, by Dr. 
Percival, containing an investigation into the perceptive powers of 
vegetables ; as also another by Mr. Charles White, on Zhe Regular 
Gradations of Man, and in different animals and vegetables. Other 
works, too, of an important character, bearing on anthropology, have 
emanated from Manchester. Among them I may mention Mr Leo H. 
Grindon’s very able and exceilent treatise on Z2fe, which will be an 
essential addition to our own library, and which I some time ago read 
with intense interest. The facts that I have just stated induce some- 
thing more than a hope that we shall have a succession of valuable 
papers supplied to us at the meetings of our society, bearing not only 
on anthropology directly, but on the various subjects connected with 
it, and the discussion of which conduce in an important manner to 
aid its advancement, and to promote the thorough investigation of 
different points, and to present them in various aspects. The subjects 
of these papers I will not presume now to anticipate ; but as regards 
the general operations and achievements of the society, I will only 
venture here to remark that in all institutions of this nature a 
generous rivalry, or rather emulation, may, I think, fairly be allowed 
between the parent and branch societies, as in the case of the mother 
country and the colonies—the one taking the lead in the general 
advancement of the science, and the other, while following in his track, 


* Acts xvii, 6. 
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endeavouring to excel, more particularly in the pursuit of those special 
branches which the peculiar genius of the people of that district, their 
leading occupations, or other causes, have stimulated them to cul- 
tivate. 

In an intellectual point, Lancashire at the present period occupies a 
very peculiar, and a very proud position. The Prime Minister of this 
country—a man not only of great eloquence and high eminence as a 
politician, but of extensive literary acquirements and tastes as well— 
is, as we all know, a native of Lancashire ; so also is the Minister who 
fills that most important post at the present critical juncture, of 
Foreign Secretary, and who is the son of the Premier, a man of 
wonderful energy and of active interest in all that concerns the wel- 
fare of his countrymen. That highly-gifted and most eloquent states- 
man, the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, a man, too, of varied 
acquirements, profound scholarship, and refined literary tastes, is a 
native of Lancashire as well. There is also another very able and 
most eloquent statesman, the leader of the extreme Liberal party in 
the House of Commons, and whose great talents, untiring energy, and 
immense courage, all persons cannot fail to admire, to whatever party 
in politics they may belong, who was born in this county. That late 
eminent and distinguished philosopher and scholar, Dr. Whewell, was 
a native of Lancaster ; so that it is not only in politics that Lancashire 
talent is pre-eminent. Other names of note will suggest themselves 
to you. I hope that, in the selection of subjects for papers to be read 
before our Society, Lancashire talent and characteristics will not be 
overlooked. 

I have already adverted to the advantages to be derived in the case 
of men engaged in commercial enterprise, of which Manchester is the 
metropolis, from the study of anthropology, on account of the insight 
which they may by this means acquire into the characters and disposi- 
tions of those with whom they have to deal, as also from a correct 
measure of their own capacities. This can, of course, only be accom- 
plished by an acquaintance with our mental as well as our material 
mechanism, a branch of anthropology which has not hitherto been so 
fully cultivated as I could wish, but to which the other departments 
of the science supply the best preliminary, and for which they afford 
the surest and most suitable foundation. The attainment of this, the 
most important of all knowledge, is the ultimate aim and the noblest 
end of anthropology, and indeed of all science. Of the material world 
around us, and of the material frame which we inhabit, we know but 
little ; of our immaterial being, which is our essential self, we know 
next to nothing. Fortunate would it be for the interests of science 
and for the welfare of mankind, if, through the researches and the 
operations of the Anthropological Society, a Newton should arise, 
whose comprehensive genius and piercing ken would arrange, and 
reduce to order, and render intelligible the mental system, as he did 
the material universe. And most honourable for this Society, and for 
Manchester too, would it be if in this great centre of material pursuits, 
and midst the din of machinery, and the hum of busy voices engaged 
in commercial undertakings, the science of mind could be at length 
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successfully unravelled, and the laws which regulate the mighty 
operations of the human soul be made intelligible to us all. It is in 
such localities that the study of philosophy and of the polite arts is 
most needed to correct those sordid tendencies which the ardent pur- 
suit of wealth engenders; and it is here that in certain instances it 
has been most successfully cultivated. Through the science of anthro- 
pology, which should combine and should unite the.consideration and 
the study of both mind and matter, and the study of them together, 
have we the fullest assurance that a real knowledge of the nature of 
mind will be eventually obtained, and that the information most 
valuable to man may at length be acquired by man. Anthropology 
teaches us, indeed, to study in the way that Newton did the universe 
of nature, the universe of man, and, we may hope, with corresponding 
success. Sublime as was the subject of Newton’s researches, those of 
the anthropologist and mental philosopher are no less exalted, and no 
less celestial. While the one brings heaven nearer to man, the other 
exalts man to heaven. As in the case of Newton, the immensity of 
the system does not render it too vast for our comprehension, nor its 
dazzling splendour too bright for our gaze. As Newton conjectured 
the attractive power of the sun from the fall of an apple, so the 
humblest incidents in daily action may often afford suggestions as to 
the mightiest operations of the soul. While from planet to planet, 
through interminable distances, the great astronomer pursued his sub- 
lime researches, we have only our own nature to look into, but whose 
depths have hitherto proved as unfathomable as the remotest regions 
of space. Astronomy reveals to us the wondrous structure and 
motions of the celestial system, worlds rolling through their spheres, 
and which, through the aid of the telescope, are exhibited to our 
gaze. Anthropology unfolds to our mental vision the no less splendid 
and no less wondrous system of the intellectual universe, and teaches 
us that most important and most essential, though perhaps most 
neglected branch of all knowledge—the most remote from our grasp, 
although the subject is of all others the most within our province— 
the knowledge of our own selves (cheers). 


A vote of thanks having been passed by acclamation to Mr. Harris 
for his address, he called on Dr. Hunt, the President of the Parent 
Society, to address the Meeting. 

Dr. Hunt, who was received with loud applause, said that, in the 
interesting address which they had just heard, there was an allusion 
to a remark which he had made in London, respecting the benefits 
likely to arise from the formation of an Anthropological Society in 
the great city of Manchester, on account of the business character of 
its inhabitants. He presumed it was for this reason that the zealous 
secretary of their society—Dr. Fairbank—had placed in his hands a 
resolution, to the effect that the scientific interest and practical value 
of anthropology recommended the study to all interested in the wel- 
fare of mankind. He remarked that he did not propose the resolu- 





tion simply on account of the scientific interest and the practical * 


value of anthropology, but also because knowledge was good, and it 
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was the duty of all to increase their knowledge, whether it was useful 
and interesting or not. We had, unfortunately, different ways of 
showing our interest in mankind. There was a large and influential 
party in this country, who desired that the world should be governed 
on philanthropical principles. Another party, unfortunately not 
quite so large, would like the world to be governed on scientific prin- 
ciples. It was for the public generally to decide which was the cor- 
rect view. It would be easy for him to show that the chief disputes 
which were at present going on in the world were simply questions of 
race, or, as they were now generally termed, questions of nationality. 
He then gave a sketch of the history of the formation of anthropolo- 
gical societies in Paris, London, Madrid, Moscow, and to the esta- 
blishment of periodicals specially devoted to the science in Germany 
and Italy. What was the meaning of this sudden rise and development 
of anthropology during the last five or six years? What had induced 
the most prominent scientific men of Europe to combine together and 
to work together? The explanation, he believed, might be found in 
the fact, that the majority of men of science had only during the last 
few years been thoroughly aroused to the fact that our former specu- 
lation on man’s past history was based, not on scientific facts, but 
simply and nearly solely on fiction, which had gradually been handed 
down by tradition, and then given forth to the world in the garb of 
science. He did not allude to the Biblical account of the creation 
and dispersion of mankind, but to the fictions which were involved in 
the use of such terms as Caucasian, Aryan, or Anglo-Saxon. Some 
six or seven years ago, the past history of man was attempted to be 
based on historical and comparative philology, a branch of science 
which Dr. Prichard and his followers termed Ethnology. This science 
owed its origin to the late Cardinal Wiseman. In France and Ame- 
rica it survived but a very few years; and in England, if it is not 
dead, it is very near its end. Dr. Latham and Mr. Crawfurd were 
its only two surviving prophets (laughter). Notwithstanding giving 
offence to those gentlemen, in this country it was found necessary to 
follow the example of French men of science, to term all books which 
based the natural history of man on ethnology, as more correctly 
historical and comparative philology. They had to commence their 
labours at the point where it was left by Blumenbach. There had 
during the last fifty years been many individual workers, who had 
kept to a right path; but, until the last few years, they had never 
combined together in order to assist each other, and the course of 
truth and science generally. The people of Manchester ought to 
share both the odium and the honour of being connected with anthro- 
pology, for it was in that city there was first brought to light the 
remarkable work, On the Regular Gradation in Man and Animals, by 
Mr. Charles White (hear). In that work, the doctrine of continuity 
applied to mankind is stated with admirable scientific candour. The 
republication of this work would assist to prove that there has been 
little or no progression on this subject in England since the year 
when the facts in that work were first brought before a scientific 
audience in Manchester, in the year 1795. He thought there was more 
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real science and true philosophy in that work, than in the recent 
work of one of England’s best modern anatomists, but, unfortunately, 
one of her most illogical and unphilosophical reasoners. He knew of 
no greater compliment that he could pay to this great city, than to 
republish that work ; and he should be prepared to state in the pre- 
face that, if Mr. Charles White is a fair specimen of what you can 
produce in the way of an anthropologist, Manchester was in true philo- 
sophical anthropology seventy years in advance of London (cheers). 
The science of anthropology was divided into four portions. First, 
they took the past history of mankind, as deduced from his works. 
They went back to the earliest remains of man to be found, some of 
which might be seen on the table. They endeavoured to collect all 
these facts, and compare them together; how much they differed, 
what were their resemblances, how they compared with the lower 
animals ; and by this process they hoped, at some future time, to be 
able to throw some little light upon the pre-historic man. For their 
chronology they were entirely indebted to the geologists. He believed 
no one could tell us what had been the past history of man. We 
knew nothing at all of the subject. The Society had in Manchester 
an excellent and thoroughly competent member, Mr. Plant, who 
could tell them, without speculation or assumption, what was the pre- 
sent state of the science. The next branch was historical anthropology. 
Besides all those records which early man had left, he had left a 
variety of creeds, superstitions, language, and mythology. It was the 
object of historical anthropology to collect all these, to find resem- 
blances and connections, and see what light the traditions of one race 
would throw upon others ; to compare the languages, and trace the 
connections and migrations of races by language. The third branch 
was descriptive anthropology, in which he hoped the Manchester 
Society would be able very much to assist, because Manchester was in 
communication with all parts of the world, and he hoped the Man- 
chester correspondents of the Society would be able to furnish accounts 
as authentic as those of Captain Cook and all those early travellers 
who had written without any preconceived opinions. Our published 
descriptions of the different races at present were unsatisfactory, and, 
instead of being original, were too often mere copies of what were 
current long ago. The fourth branch, the most difficult, and the one 
which exposed the science to the most abuse, was comparative anthro- 
pology. Its duty was to compare the different races of men, to com- 
pare them from previously ascertained facts, and detect their differences 
and resemblances. The first great portion of this subject was to com- 
pare man with the lower animals ; the second to compare the different 
species, races, and varieties of man ; then, comparing tribes with one 
another, to explain how and why one tribe differed from another, and 
why persons of the same race differed so widely as they do. To 
investigate and study comparative anthropology required extensive 
caution and the spirit of true science, for here was the point on which 
we met differences of opinion. To investigate this question there 
must be liberty of spirit anc opinion. It was the comparison of man 
with animals on which so many men differed ; it was in the comparison 
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we had to make with the different species of men that the difficulty 
arose. Some men would say there was very little difference between 
the lower races of men and the higher apes ; some would say there 
was very little difference between the lower and higher races of man. 
It was, therefore, necessary to be thoroughly loyal to fact (hear). It 
was impossible for him to say what would be the ultimate conclusions 
of the science, or any branch of it. The man who chose not to 
acknowledge any fact, whether it was on his own side or against him, 
was a dishonest man (hear). There was unfortunately existing in this 
country a disease, said to be quite incurable, produced by systemati- 
cally ignoring facts. It was wonderful, and at the same time melan- 
choly to see the eccentricities, absurdities, and irrationalities, by 
which men are led when they refuse to accept a well-established fact. 
When persons are once afflicted with this disease, you can no longer 
reason with them. Facts they treat with utter contempt. He did 
not allude to those like himself who condemned cruelty to any race, 
but to those unfortunate persons who suffer from a disease which was 
termed negromania (loud laughter). Persons suffering from it treated 
with the utmost contempt all who differed from them. Sir Samuel 
and Lady Baker might spend great time in Africa, go through wonder- 
ful adventures, and tell what existed in Africa, but these men did not 
believe a word of it. Even scientific men were sometimes afflicted with 
the disorder. He heard, only on passing through London, that a very 
eminent anatomist had had another attack, and actually gone and 
joined the Jamaica committee (laughter). This was Professor Huxley ; 
and it was said that he intended to propose that they should prosecute 
M. du Chaillu for shooting gorillas (laughter). Were there distinct 
races of men now existing? How could each of these races have the 
greatest amount of mental and physical happiness? Mr. Bright, who 
was well known, and, he hoped, respected in Manchester, said two 
nights ago he believed whatever might be defective in the Irish people 
came not from race, but from the conditions to which they had been 
subjected. He (Dr. Hunt) put it to those who had studied anthropo- 
logy, to those who had studied the races of men in this country, who 
had studied the characteristics, physical and mental, of the Irish, to 
say whether this was the fact. He saw present a gentleman (Dr. 
Beddoe) who had spent a great portion of his time in examining the 
Irish people, and he hoped that gentleman would say a few words on 
the subject. That was Mr. Bright’s doctrine, started by Jeremy 
Bentham, and although based on a groundless and unwarrantable 
assumption it was supported by such eminent political economists as 
S. Mill, Herbert Spencer, and Goldwin Smith. Against these closet 
philosophers we have experience on the other side, and the testimony of 
every traveller, from Herodotus to Baker. He differed from one of 
the views of the president. He did not think we had any evidence to 
prove that all races were capable of civilisation properly so called. Take 
only one instance. Up to this time there was no evidence that the 
Australian aborigines could be civilised. The question was—is there 
race? The same argument that Mr. Bright would apply to the Irish 
Mr. Mill applies to the Negro, or any other race. Hence it has becane 
VOL. V.— NO. XVI. ( 
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the bounden duty of all persons interested in the welfare of mankind 
to study anthropology. What made this subject of great consequence 
and moment was, that the people of England were being taught an 
erroneous system of political economy—a system, he believed, which 
was neither based on nor supported by facts. This is why it behoved 
the people of Manchester to assist in the great work now going un in 
other parts of the civilised world, and to endeavour to have a system 
of political economy on a more correct and satisfactory basis. The 
labours of the Manchester Society would be watched with interest not 
merely by the parent Society in London, but by the scientific men of 
the world. He looked upon the union of the Manchester Society with 
its parent Society in London as likely to be of mutual benefit. The 
facts collected by the members of the Manchester Society would be 
disseminated through the medium of the parent Society to every part 
of the habitable globe. He was quite prepared, and indeed anxious, 
to see the rivalry of the Manchester branch against the parent Society. 
He was not, however, at all frightened at the allusion which the Presi- 
dent of the Manchester Society had made to the possibility of the 
branch following the example of some of the former colonial possessions 
of this country. Before they took such a step as this he would advise 
them to study well what had been the fate of colonies, both ancient 
and modern, when separated from their mother country; and he 
thought that they would perhaps find that the sort of independence 
they would acquire would not be an unmixed benefit (laughter). In 
conclusion, he addressed a few remarks to the Members of the Society 
present, urging them to do all they could to correct erroneous state- 
ments, and to be on their guard against them, and to eschew all hasty 
induction, The world was not made yesterday, nor would it be likely 
to end for a few days yet. The work done by the London Society 
they had as some guide, but he would not advise them to blindly 
follow in their track, but simply to imitate all that was good. True 
success was the result of good honest work, and such work they must 
do if they were to succeed in the noble enterprise in which they were 
engaged. The more difficulties and obstacles they met the greater 
would be their success if they conquered them. Abuse, too, they 
would, no doubt, receive, but he could give his assurance, from per- 
sonal experience, that it would do them no harm. The more their 
Society was abused the more immediate would be its success. He 
believed that the proud and powerful position now held by the London 
Society was in a great measure to be attributed to the hearty manner 
in which they had been abused. He, therefore, hoped for a liberal share 
of wholesome abuse for them. But above all things he cautioned them 
not to let either the fear or favour of any man or any set of men make 
them turn to the right or the left, but steadily pursue the object which 
they have before them, the acquisition of truth—first for its own sake, 
and secondly for the benefit to mankind at large. Those who had not 
yet joined the Manchester Socicty, he advised to do so without delay. 
It behoved all lovers of truth in Manchester to join the Society ; and 
he hoped that the Society might reflect credit and renown on this 
great city. There might be some who believe themselves to be lovers 
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of truth who decline to join the Society ; but he trusted that there 
would be few persons in Manchester who would be afflicted with a 
great and terrible disease, which had been found to be at least con- 
comitant with the formation of an anthropological society in another 
place. Those afflicted with this disease sometimes made the most 
absurd charges against persons which they could not prove, and which 
were incapable of proof. It was a very terrible disease, and conse- 
quently a very long word had to be invented in order to give some 
slight idea of its awful character. This disease was called ANTHROPO- 
LOGICOPHOBIA (laughter). Some persons suffering from it, whenever 
they see the word anthropology, give a very loud bark, others a sup- 
pressed growl, while if they see a live anthropologist, they not only 
bark and growl, but sometimes attempt to bite (laughter). He hoped 
that not many persons would be afflicted with this disease in Man- 
chester, for he could assure them that anthropologists were very 
dangerous, some thought very wicked animals, for when they were 
attacked they defended themselves (laughter and loud cheers). 

Dr. Beppor, in seconding the resolution which has been proposed 
by his friend Dr. Hunt, said he would endeavour briefly to indicate 
some of the advantages that would flow from the cultivation of anthro- 
pological studies, and that in only a limited department of human 
affairs. It was now fifty years since the Congress of Vienna sat to 
determine the limits of the states of Europe. Fifty years ago anthro- 
pology was very little studied or understood ; but had the case been 
otherwise, and had the plain teachings of anthropology any weight at 
that congress, great calamities might have been avoided, calamities 
that more or less affect Europe to the present day. Passing over other 
blunders then committed, such as the giving of Posen to Prussia, a gift 
which an enlightened Prussian would rather have been without, he 
touched on the assignment of Lombardy and Venetia to Austria. 
That wrong has been at last set right, to the satisfaction of all or 
almost all ; but it has taken fifty years to do it; and in the mean- 
time, how much misery has been endured, what bloody wars have 
been fought, how many lives have been lost on the field, in the 
dungeon, on the scaffold! All this time Austria and Italy might have 
been good friends (as we trust they may be henceforward), had their 
boundary line been drawn in accordance with the plain dictates of 
anthropological science, and with the divisions of blood, language and 
character. If they looked a little further eastward, they would see 
a people, the Roumans or Wallachs, now for the first time permitted 
fairly to develope their nationality. In reference to the neighbouring 
region, the ignorance still prevailing in this country is amazing, even 
among the newspaper writers who profess to give instruction in such 
matters. Thus the Spectator, in some other departments not a bad 
authority, has lately been just called to account by 2 contemporary for 
a series of blunders as to the races of Turkey that deserved whipping 
(laughter). He supposed most Englishmen were not less ignorant on 
this subject than the Spectator. Yet these blunders were not in mere 
matters of theory, but were of the most intense practical importance 
involving millions of men, and bearing directly on the solution of the 
c2 
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Great Eastern question. But perhaps you will say, ‘‘ What is all this 
to us? we have ceased to be a European power ; nobody on the conti- 
nent cares a button for our opinion: let us involve ourselves in our 
virtue and our wealth, and let not only Savoy, but all Europe perish, 
for aught we care.” Even if it be so, there remains to us the entire 
field of India and the colonies. Think of India with he knew not how 
many races, differing in every conceivable respect from the Aryan 
3rahmin, with a brain as good as the European, and an intellect yet 
more subtle ; the Brahmin, heir of an ancient civilisation, fantastic 
indeed in some respects, but well deserving to be studied, down to the 
wretched Veddah that wanders naked and houseless in the forests of 
Ceylon. If we, or at least those of us who have to do with the 
government of our Indian empire, remain in wilful ignorance on such 
subjects, what sort of account can they render of their stewardship. 
Look again a little further, to New Zealand, where an anthropological 
problem of the intensest interest and importance has to be worked 
out, no less a one than this, whether that noble race of barbarians, the 
Maori, can be raised to the level of our civilisation, or whether they 
are destined utterly to perish. Similar or analogous problems con- 
front us in several other of our colonies. But, to come nearer home, 
let me say a few words respecting Ireland and the Irish. My friend, 
Dr. Hunt, has, indeed, attributed to me an acquaintance with this 
subject greater than I can flatter myself I possess. I have, indeed, 
devoted some time and study to Irish anthropology ; but I must con- 
fess that, partly perhaps because I have too much of the Saxon in me, 
[ don’t quite understand the Irish. This much, however, I do know, 
that if you take an Irishman of tolerably pure blood, and compare him 
with any ordinary or typical Englishman, you will find them to differ 
in frame of body, in form of skull and brain, in colour of skin and 
hair ; and the moral and mental correspond to the physical differences* 
(hear). He did not mean to say that the Irish are an inferior race to 
ourselves, because he did not think so; but they differ from us ex- 
tremely ; and we English having attempted to manage and govern a 
people whose nature and feelings we could not understand, the results 
have been deplorable. Again, from the steeples of your sister city of 
Liverpool you may see the hills of Wales, and individual Welshmen 
abound among you; yet how different are they from us in their 
character as a race, and how little do we really know of them? These 

* The Morning Star of Nov. 3, 1866, thus announces the birth of the Man- 
chester society ; and it deserves to be recorded, as showing harmony exist- 
ing between tact and the stasements which appear in our revered contempo- 
rary.—EDITOR. 

«An Anthropological Society has been organised at Manchester. Those 
who are acquainted with the society of the same name in London, can easily 
imagine what the tendency of this body is likely to be. One thing is cer- 
tain: that it will emulate the parent society in its hatred of the Negro and 
in its contempt of authorities like Professor Huxley, Mr. Mill, and Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, Dr. Hunt appealed to Dr. Beddoe to confirm his own wild 
theory that the evils from which the Irish people are suffering are due, not, 
as Mr. Bright argues, to the conditions to which they are subjected, but to 
peculiarities of race. Dr. Beddoe, however, did nothing of the kind, but 
remarked that the misfortune was that England had undertaken to govern 


a people whom she could not understand.” 
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things he commended to their consideration, and with them another 
subject of great interest and importance, for the study of which Man- 
chester affords peculiar facilities. It is this—you have in Lancashire 
a vast population which has almost suddenly changed its whole system 
of living—with the increasing development of material civilisation, a 
scattered agricultural population has been converted into a closely- 
packed manufacturing one, and almost all the other influences bearing 
upon it have undergone an equally great change. Now, what are to 
be the results of these changes on the race, physically and morally, 
for good and for evil? It is a great subject, and it falls in part at 
least within the domain of anthropology. He concluded by recom- 
mending the study of anthropology to the people of Manchester 
(cheers). 

Mr. Puant, F.G.S., moved the next resolution :—“ That the thanks 
of the Manchester Anthropological Society be given to Dr. James 
Hunt, Dr. Beddoe of Clifton, and the Rev. Dunbar Heath, for their 
presence on the occasion.” Mr. Plant said, that the resolution was 
but a slight acknowledgment of the great services these gentlemen 
had rendered at the inauguration of the local Society. Their pre- 
sence was an assurance to the members, that the parent Society in 
London would give both encouragement and support to local endea- 
vours to spread the scientific study of man. The address which had 
been given by their learned local President had taken a wide field 
for its valuable and philosophical views of the subject of anthropology ; 
but in the systematised and scientific remarks from Dr. Hunt, the Pre- 
sident of the London Society, they had had more exact and definite 
rules applied to the science, and it would be the object of the mem- 
bers of the local Society to keep their course of future action within 
the limits of the track laid down. The materials upon which they 
would have to labour were not locally abundant as far as the past 
and the present were concerned. The vicinity of Manchester did not 
abound with flint weapons, tumuli, or lake-pile remains—in fact, 
not a vestige of either had ever been found west of the Pennine range ; 
but there was a wide field of research for those members who did not 
shrink from the investigation of the origin of the oldest tribes which 
first peopled Lancashire. The subject was full of difficulties arising 
from the use of derivative terms applied to ancient people, which, if 
they were capable of a definite and distinct application, the local his- 
torian seldom succeeded in making a satisfactory use of. The Roman 
remains of Lancashire had been very industriously worked out, and 
had all the value which belongs to history, but beyond that period 
backward in time, the anthropologist could fairly claim as his own. 
The great question, however, of the present day, was one which the 
geologist and anthropologist could only solve ; it was a question of 
growing importance to all educated minds, and its influence upon the 
future teachings of the religious and moral world could not be over- 
stated. The question was, “ What was the origin of mankind upon 
the earth?” Is science to be the authority upon this question, or are 
we yet to rest our faith upon the early teachings of a literal revela- 
tion? He believed the day was not far distant when it would be 
regarded as no heresy in a Christian to declare his belief in the 
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scientific conclusions as to the great antiquity and primitive bar- 
barism of man in his origin, and that it would not be blasphemy to 
say, that revelation is not an authority upon this question any more 
than upon questions in astronomy and the other sciences. But they 
must be prepared for a state of feeling in society which time would 
only ameliorate from suspicion, prejudice, and dread, into confidence, 
favour, and admiration. They would, he was afraid, meet with but 
little opposition to their Society, for opposition meant a knowledge of 
the subject, or else opposition was puerile and aimless; and as far as 
experience seemed to lead to a safe conclusion, the study of the sub- 
ject by a cultivated mind always converted an intended opponent into 
a sound supporter of the “hard logic of facts.” He hoped the Man- 
chester people would carry out the same desire which it had hitherto 
displayed for other branches of natural science, for anthropology, and it 
then would maintain a good standing as a flourishing local society. 
There was an opening for some discoveries yet to be made as to prehis- 
toric man in Poole’s cavern near Buxton. The present year had brought 
to light several interesting matters, and by a well directed scientific 
exploration valuable light will be thrown upon the geological period 
at which the cavern first became a river course, and how early in its 
series of changes it first became the abode of prehistoric man. Under 
the care of the Society a successful result might be arrived at. He 
could hardly agree with the tendency of the remarks from Dr. Beddoe 
upon the Celtic races in Ireland, it gave a political aspect to the 
labours of the anthropologist, which was not science, nor in the true 
direction of scientific investigations, and of all places in the world it 
would be necessary for the anthropologist in Manchester to be careful 
that his views upon the question of races, whether the Celt or the 
Negro, be consciously kept clear of the political and religious aspect. 
As the President had pointed out, these questions are only coun- 
tenanced by the Society in their Archaic, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Comparative aspects, and the religious and political questions must 
be rigorously excluded from the Manchester Society if it is to find a 
footing and be successful. 

Mr. Devis, F.Z.S., F.A.S.L., Vice-President of the Manchester 
Society, said, he apprehended there are very few here to-night to whom 
the name, the fame, of Dr. Hunt are unknown ; few, who previous to 
our meeting did not entertain a pretty’strong opinion about him. 
To many he was known as a master in science, a zealous investigator, 
a bold expounder ; and, moreover, as the uncompromising and suc- 
cessful leader of our science in a critical period of its history. To 
many he was known as all this, and something more. Clever, my 
dear sir, it has been said to him, ve-ry cle-ver—but dangerous, de- 
cidedly dangerous (laughter). He hoped that the address which we 
have heard from him to-night has swept their brains clear of all such 
cobwebs. Dangerous! why there is not a more harmless man alive 
than his friend Dr. Hunt, because there is not one more outspoken 
(hear). There was danger in men who dread to have an opinion of 
their own, lest it should prejudice their own comfort and conve- 
nience. There was danger in men who reap where they do not sow— 
who cleave to emolument and honour while they scorn and betray 
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the creed which fosters them ; but there is no danger to the truth in 
men who stand to the front and say this is our creed, we do not ask 
anybody to believe it, we ask them to confute it. To such men the 
heartiest thanks are due from their bitterest opponents, for such men 
enter the lists with their visors up and proclaim to all comers who 
and what it is they fight against (cheers). Such men are the first to 
rejoice when they see opponents doing as our future friends in bonny 
Dundee are doing, furbishing their armour and whetting their wea- 
pons, and they are only anxious that the best man should win. 
Those who have taken an interest in anthropological matters will 
rejoice at this opportunity of recognising the skilful generalship which 
has at length enabled the science to break through the barriers of 
prejudice and vested interests, and asserts its due position among 
those cognate sciences which themselves culminate in that of man. 
But the pleasure arising from the success attained in the British 
Association should by no means be confined to the anthropologist, its 
benefits will be felt if not acknowledged by every lover of truth 
(cheers). It was the vindication of unfettered liberty of thought and 
speech everywhere and in all things—for this was really the principle 
at issue, and this I hold to be a grand intellectual gain (hear). It is 
the establishment of this principle which enables us now to consider 
every science, not anthropology merely, but every branch of research, 
as an arena in which every statement, every opinion, may be fairly, 
freely discussed, without dread of being frowned down ; it is this 
which enables us now to come before you frankly and fearlessly and 
say, here we offer you an opportunity of bringing together all the 
information about man, physical, psychical, social, which you possess 
or can obtain, and of broaching any opinion you may choose to form 
about him and his doings. We will accept your facts as far as they 
are authenticated ; we will hear your opinions, but we will not 
identify ourselves with your theories on the one side or the other. 
As a society we can have no opinion, and we decline the responsibility 
of either your sense or your nonsense; and if from all this good 
results follow, not to anthropology only, but to general independence 
of thought amongst us, they will be traceable to the previous efforts 
of Dr. Hunt and his colleagues ; and if, as we believe, no small 
amount of those results will have to be credited to the impulse which 
he and they have communicated to us to-night, we may fairly calculate 
that a large instalment of those thanks is already due, and approve 
the resolution cordially and unanimously (loud cheers). 

The Rey. Dunpar Heatu then rose to return thanks in the name 
of the deputation. The parent Society, he said, during less than 
four years of existence, has gathered together nearly four times two 
hundred members. During those four years events of the utmost 
importance have passed before us, and have illustrated some of the 
fundamental truths of anthropology. The French Emperor openly 
proclaimed his intention of grouping all the Latin nations into a 
unity, but the Teutons have taken a long step towards actually doing 
what the Latins have only talked about. In America, the greatest 
anthropological experiment the world has ever witnessed is at this 
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very moment in process of exhibition. The question is, can or cannot 
a black race live side by side with a white one, under the same laws 
and privileges? Taking facts as they are, taking the laws of the 
human mind in blacks and whites, taking the laws of competition for 
food, taking the laws by which property is accumulated and children 
reared ; taking, in fact, all the mental, social, and physical laws of 
anthropology into consideration, will or will not the blacks, who 
used to number 4,000,000, and who probably already only number 
2,500,000, die off or increase again, and hold their ground? A very 
few years will show the result of this mighty experiment. Mr. Heath 
then explained what the parent Society provided in return for its 
annual two guineas. Papers and discussions every fortnight in the 
season ; a Journal once a quarter containing these discussions, etc., 
etc., with proceedings of other similar societies in Paris, Moscow, 
Madrid, ete.; an independent Review, which feared not to show up 
the anthropological deficiencies of the highest names, such as Mill, 
Comte, etc.; a volume of Wemoirs annually, and besides all their 
translations of important foreign anthropological works. To show 
the impartiality by. which these works were selected, Mr. Heath 
stated that the first (Waitz) advocated the unity theory of man’s origin ; 
the second (Pouchet) maintained plurality ; while the third (Vogt) 
proclaimed the logical theory of development. Mr. Heath seeing 
several of the clergy present, gave his opinion that the Old Testament 
clearly recognised plurality, adducing not only the fact of Cain’s 
banishment into a land of cities, but the mistranslated phrase, “ High 
and low, rich and poor,” in several parts of Scripture, the real ren- 
dering of which should be, “‘ the race of Adam and the rest of man- 
kind.” The words in the original are simply ‘Adam and Ish.” As 
to the hypothesis of a single origin, Mr. Heath pointed to the fac- 
similes of certain works of human art derived from the caves in the 
South of France. Here we have an outline of a naked human form 
drawn by the contemporaries of the mammoth. This form is not 
that of a Negro. This undeniable ocular proof that the Europeans 
so long back as the time of the Mammoth were not Negroes, seems 
very much in favour of the view recognised in the book of Genesis, 
that Adam and Ish were races of distinct origin (hear). 

Mr. Harris then left the chair, and the company proceeded to 
examine the many objects of interest which were exhibited, and in 
which all present seemed to take the greatest interest. 

Here we might very properly have concluded our report, but we 
feel sure that our readers will like to be informed how the appearance 
of an anthropological society was greeted by the people of that great 
city. The usual abuse of anthropologists had of course eome, ‘but 
not yet in sufficient quantities to render the Society much service. 
Some of the local newspapers have yet roused themselves sufficiently 
to see the vast national importance of the science of man. “ Anthro- 
pology—what does it mean?” “ Anthropological Society—what is it 
all about ?” were the general comments made at the time of meeting. 
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The following article from the Manchester Examiner and Times of 
November 3, 1866, deserves to be reproduced. 


“If ‘the proper study of mankind is man,’ anthropology is fairly 
entitled to high rank among the ‘ologies.’ 
but its professors are ambitious, and if they fail it will not be owing 
to a lack of self-assertion. 
years in the study of man. 
to some important results, and they propose to prosecute their re- 
searches in all directions, and after the most approved philosophical 
methods. At present, as Dr. Hunt confesses, they are quite in the 
dark. He has not the remotest idea of the sort of conclusions which 
will ultimately be established. 
Their watchword is ‘loyalty to facts.’ 
the globe in a guileless spirit, searching out the relics of humanity in 
former ages, and ascertaining all that can be known of its present 
ways. They will not of course forget to stretch defunct men and 
monkeys on the same dissecting table, and force anatomy to give up 
its most hidden secrets. 
supplies relative to the laws, customs, superstitions, and traditions of 
various races of men. 
Liverpool and elsewhere, in order to get from them the latest news 
respecting the Sandwich Islanders. 
hope in time, not only to amass a valuable stock of information, but 
to be able to construct a science of the human race. 
ever distant it may yet be, will only serve as the starting point of 


their career. 


The science is young, 


They have been engaged for six or seven 
During that interval they have attained 


But they are inquirers after truth. 
They desire to travel round 


They will collect every hint that history 
They will intercept sailors at the port of 
In these different modes they 
3ut this, how- 


Anthropology is eminently practical. You must know 


your man in order to treat him properly, and when you know the 
universal man, or all the sorts of men that go to make him up, then 
only will you be able to govern him aright. 

philanthropy will be superseded by science. 
love of man will be supplanted by the knowledge of man. 
not exactly see the logic of this substitution. 
should be assumed beforehand that a larger knowledge of man should 
necessarily set aside a system of conduct which is based upon our 


love of man. 


When that day arrives 
In other words, the 


We do not see why it 


It may modify the practical working of the system, 


but the fundamental principle of the system it never can destroy, 
save upon one hypothesis. 
mankind the less we shall love them. 
is a blunder born of ignorance. 
Hunt, and we must therefore admit that, from his own point of view, 
his reasoning is conclusive. 
pology is perfect, hatred, or at least indifference, will be recognised as 
the proper regulating principle of civilised races towards other races 
less perfect and less perfectible than themselves. 

“ We have no doubt at all that, if our anthropological philosophers 
pursue their investigations diligently, we shall obtain from them a 
great deal of valuable knowledge. 
attain to an inkling of what we are. 


It may be that the more we know of 
It may be that to love at all 
This seems to be the opinion of Dr. 


It seems also to follow that when anthro- 


Fifty years hence we may hope to 
The discovery may not do us 
much good, but it will benefit our descendants, who will know pre- 
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cisely what scientific estimate to put upon our bones. In the mean- 
time, on behalf of interests which have a charm for some of us, we 
venture to submit that our anthropological friends ought to catch their 
hare before they cook it ; they ought to be sure of their science before 
they apply its conclusions. We shall, perhaps, be excused for 
hinting that they talk a good many platitudes, and are slightly too 
dogmatic. Dr. Hunt says that ‘the chief disputes which are going 
on in the world are simply questions of race, or, as they are now 
generally termed, questions of nationality.” Now, we are not anthro- 
pologists, but we cannot help asking whether ‘race’ and ‘ nationality’ 
are regarded by this new science as convertible terms? It seems to us 
that they are quite distinct, and refer to essentially different facts. 
Differences of race naturally produce differences of political organisa- 
tion, and, under favourable circumstances, the race and the nation 
may remain co-extensive. But this is a mere theory, of the smallest 
possible value in explaining the political questions which are now agitat- 
ing Europe. Poland is one of the ‘ nationalities,’ but what has race to 
do with its repeated insurrections against Russia? Something might 
be said about difference of race with regard to Posen and Galicia, but 
there the Poles don’t rebel. The great war just ended was waged by 
Germans against Germans. The sentiment of nationality has much to 
do with it, but the instinct of race simply nothing at all. The other 
great movement of the day is that of Italian independence. The 
Italians are a distinct people, but Dr. Hunt won’t contend that they 
all belong ethnologically to the same race, using the term in the sense 
in which he uses it. No clearer lesson is taught in history than that 
circumstances may render a difference of descent of no political value 
whatever. Geography, conquest, historical tradition, language, reli- 
gion, these override differences of race, and build up nationalities on 
their ruins. What are the relations between race and national senti- 
ment in Great Britain? The Tweed is the dividing line of two strongly 
marked national sentiments, which for centuries led to bloody wars. 
Is there, at the same point, an equally clean division of race? The 
truth is that man, by his own thoughts and actions, creates agencies 
which, in the struggle for mastery, prove too much for ethnological 
differences, and that race, so far from being the most persistent, is the 
most yielding and most pliable fact in the history of mankind. 

“‘ Weshould be content if our anthropological friends merely talked 
platitudes, but we cannot resist the impression that, in spite of their 
talk about freedom from prejudice, they allow themselves to be largely 
influenced by foregone conclusions. They propose to inquire into the 
history of man with a view to determine his proper place in creation. 
They propose also to investigate the differences between one race and 
another, so as to fix their relative position in the scale of humanity. 
They propose to hold an impartial inquest upon the lowest types of man 
and the highest types of those animals which at present we do not call 
men, so as to tell us how many degrees of difference there are between 
them. These are important questions, but we take the position of the 
anthropologists to be that of patient inquirers, beginning in the dark, 
and resolved to grope their way towards daylight. But we find that 
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Dr. Hunt and others, whom we may regard as the leaders of the new 
movement, have already made up their minds. The science is only 
seven years old, yet its conclusions are already imported into politics. 
We expect to be asked before long to establish an anthropological 
department in Downing Street, and issue instructions to the Secre- 
taries for Ireland and the Colonies to conform their administrative 
measures to the latest reports of the society’s investigations. The 
anthropologists have already arrived at the conclusion that an impas- 
sible gulf divides certain races of men; that it is the right of the 
superior races to do as they like with the inferior races, discarding the 
philanthropic theory for the scientific; and that it is the merest 
Quixotism to make any attempts to improve the condition of those 
inferior races who, by Heaven’s decree, are made the slaves and the 
victims of the privileged portion of mankind. Mr. Harris is an 
honourable exception, but he is almost the only anthropologist we 
have heard of who did not seem possessed by an uncontrollable desire 
to tear a missionary to pieces. We gather from Dr. Hunt that it is 
utterly impossible for an anthropologist consistently to subscribe to 
the funds of the Jamaica committee. Mr. Huxley has done so, along 
with Sir Charles Lyell. Mr. Huxley has explained that his only ob- 
ject is to ascertain whether it is murder by English law to hang a man 
illegally, but Dr. Hunt has a different explanation. It is clear that 
Mr. Huxley’s anatomical researches have led him to the belief that 
the Negro is at least potentially a man, and that this heresy alone 
could have led him to conceive how, by any possibility, a Negro could 
be unlawfully hanged. In a vein of offensive pleasantry, Dr. Hunt 
puts the Negro and the gorilla into adjacent categories, and suggests 
that if Mr. Eyre is to be called to account for hanging Gordon, M. du 
Chaillu should be put on his trial for shooting gorillas. Nay, Dr. 
Hunt does not shrink from applying his theories to Ireland. In the 
condition of that country he sees the results of race deficiencies. Ages 
of oppression and spoliation go for nothing. Ireland is what it is 
because the Irishman is what his Maker made him. We begin to see 
Dr. Hunt’s reasons for assuming that the triumph of anthropology 
would be the extinction of philanthropy. If he is a fair type of 
the science, the two cannot live together. In that case it may be ¢ 
question whether we ought not to think of hanging Dr. Hunt. Any- 
thing to save us from the brutal devilism with which he threatens us. 
In the meantime we don’t condemn the science ; we merely submit 
that its professors have missed its first lessons, and enthroned their 
own prejudices in its stead.” 

We are glad thus to see that the great Radical organ of Manchester 
does not condemn anthropology. This is, at all events, one point 
gained for the science. It is not our business to defend the views of 
Dr. Hunt or any other anthropologist, but we think it is important 
that anthropologists, both at home and abroad, should see a fair and 
reasonable criticism on their doings, whenever such a remarkable 
phenomenon occurs. 
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Tue fine arts have long been devoid of a grand inspiration. We 
affect to despise the middle ages. But they gave us Gothic architec- 
ture. Shall we bequeath an equal idea to posterity? It is not suffi- 
ciently understood that we live in a decidedly negative, that is, pro- 
testant era. We cannot build up; on the contrary, it is our sad 
vocation to pull down. True edification is beyond us: that must be 
left to a more fortunate posterity. We are the creatures of an age of 
analysis. It is our business to criticise the works of others—but too 
happy if we succeed, even in this. Nevertheless, there are signs of 
the end—the end, we mean, of the reign of death. We are the men 
of transition—the road-makers to a better time. It is our business 
to improve processes—to perfect mechanical invention—and to make 
money ; most respectable, and even right worshipful vocations, in 
their way, and for the faithful discharge of which the world will here- 
after thank us. The fine arts partake of this spirit. They are gra- 
dually attaining to precision—shall we say it ?—to veracity. Perhaps 
this was in some measure a matter of necessity. There was no longer, 
as we have said, a great inspiration—to cover a multitude of sins. 
What might be pardoned in Raphael or Titian, could not be over- 
looked in Smith or Malthus. To paint architecture that was never 
built, costume that was never worn, manners that never prevailed, vege- 
tation that never grew, and even animals that Nature, in very shame, 
would have disowned, might be pardoned in the great masters, but 
certainly not in the little ones. So we have begun, in right earnest, 
to amend these things. Anachronisms are most carefully eschewed, 
and the forms of nature most religiously followed—at least in the 
vegetable and animal realms. Our roses might almost be plucked, 
and our horses seem ready to start for the course. But what of our 
men and women? What do, not only comparative anthropology, but 
anatomy, physiology, and phrenology say to the human types that 
we sometimes see, not only upon canvas, but in marble? We fear 
that the answer here would scarcely be quite so favourable. The age 
of artistic monstrosities, composed of a head from one subject, a torso 
from a second, and limbs from a third, is happily past. But a glance 
at any exhibition of modern paintings, is sufficient to convince a com- 
petent observer that man has been far less studied than the horse or 
the dog ; Landseer and Rosa Bonheur being immeasurably more at 
home with their favourite quadrupeds, than certain other artists with 
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those interesting bipeds intended as illustrations of the human form 
divine. 

In saying this, however, we are by no means prepared to blame art 
as being especially and exceptionally guilty. It has in such matters 
very naturally, and perhaps very properly, followed in the wake of 
medical science. It has studied anatomy, and thought this sufficient. 
Bones and muscles and blood-vessels being properly adjusted, what 
more was required? and, we may add, what more could anatomy 
teach? Truly but little. But then, above and beyond this familiarity 
with the mere mechanism of the human system, is an acquaintance 
with its working; with its functional activity ; in short, with phy- 
siology, and its subdivision of temperament. The medical science is 
confessedly imperfect, and art is wholly at fault. It is under this 
head, that the practised eye of a good anthropologist and phrenolo- 
gist still detects impossible monsters upon the canvas. It does not 
seem to be sufficiently known, that a certain contour of head implies 
a corresponding expression of face, and that both together necessitate 
a peculiar development of the torso, a special proportion in the limbs, 
and an accompanying management of the extremities. All this is 
known in the horse or the dog, because the breeds of those creatures 
have been carefully studied. Hence we do not see the head and 
neck of an Arab joined to the legs and body of a cob ; nor do we ever 
behold the tail of a spaniel attached as a caudal appendage to the 
enormous chest and combative cranium of a bulldog. We know too 
much of brute nature, we have studied it too thoroughly, to fall into 
any such palpable mistakes. 

But it is quite otherwise with the human system. Here we are 
apparently at the mercy of accident, or at best are dependent upon 
the individual inspiration of the painter. That man should be most 
profoundly studied, physiologically as well as anatomically, is only 
beginning to be recognised in our schools of art ; while anything like 
an intimate acquaintance with cranial contour in relation to mental 
endowment, must be acquired, not within, but without our royal 
academies, the pupil, in this most important matter, being thrown 
wholly upon his own resources ; his ability to produce a head in 
accurate correspondence with a certain cast of character being left to 
chance and his own industry—the academy, in its corporate capacity, 
not having recognised the existence of phrenology as a science. And 
it is the same with anthropology ; the specialities of racial type being 
but indifferently understood by artists, and scarcely at all appre- 
ciated by the public. Now in all this, do not let us be understood 
as implying that art is at all behind the age. It perfectly satisfies its 


patrons as it is, because they know no better. They are at the same 
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stand-point, in relation to the human type, which their predecessors 
were, a few generations since, in relation to architecture, costume, 
and manner. They have not the information requisite for, detecting 
error. But should art itself be thus easily satisfied? Are the painters 
of the nineteenth century prepared to be regarded with pity by their 
successors of the twentieth century? For, let us clearly understand 
it, the rectification of these most palpable errors is simply a question 
of time. To paint a well known historical character, that is, a man 
of marked mental attributes and of a given race, by accident, or 
according to the freaks of individual fancy, will some day be thought 
as barbarous as to represent Alexander in the dress of a Turkish 
pasha, or the beautiful Cleopatra in an Elizabethan bodice. These 
anachronisms are now admitted into our galleries upon sufferance— 
we know better. Are we willing to hold the same inferior place in 
the eyes of posterity ? 

As example is better than precept, we will illustrate our meaning 
by a few remarks on one of the finest and most carefully studied 
works of modern times—“ Christ disputing with the Doctors”, by 
Holman Hunt. In architecture, costume, and manners, this is per- 
fectly unexceptionable. In all that antiquarian research and the 
most careful study of existing facts could accomplish, the artist has 
succeeded to admiration. As a reproduction of ancient Jewish life it 
is unique. Even racially, the doctors are ethnic models. Thus in 
all the accessories it is perfect ; while in composition and execution 
there is nothing left to be desired. And yet, after all, this sublime 
achievement of the highest existing art. is a magnificent failure. The 
central figure is both physiologically and phrenologically incorrect. 
That fine, vigorous, healthy, muscular boy, has no doubt the makings 
of a splendid man in him, but not the elements that, under any cir- 
cumstances, could ever ripen into “the Man of Sorrows’. It is a 
wonderful painting, but “the Christ” is nowhere visible. It is the 
play of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted. It could not be 
otherwise, from the manner of its origination. The artist went to 
Jerusalem, and studied his figures, as he did his manners and cus- 
toms, from existing facts and living persons; a most excellent pro- 
cedure as regards the doctors, and the musicians, and the on-lookers, 
but one altogether fatal in reference to the divine boy, and perhaps 
not quite safe even in regard to his saintly mother. Nothing, indeed, 
could more clearly indicate our utter ignorance of the real require- 
ments of high art, than the entire approval, so generally expressed, of 
the very practical manner in which the painter obtained his data. It 
seems to be supposed that there is always a model Christ at Jerusa- 
lem ; some favoured youth, of Jewish descent, who, with due location 
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and the proper opportunities, might emerge into the likeness of the 
Nazarene! Perhaps misconception could no farther go. Let us hope 
that an idea so essentially vulgar and irreverent, is not universal, 
even amongst ourselves. Catholicism very properly stands by the 
Christ of tradition, the morally exalted, coronally developed, spiritually 
organised, nervous, susceptible, and profoundly devotional founder of 
the woman’s faith, the pure, benevolent, and sympathetic author of 
the grandest development of the feminine phase of religious thought, 
which the world has ever seen. And it is supposed that this exalted 
being, this supreme incarnation of the divinest of the attributes—that 
of all-embracing love, which we sometimes call mercy—for whom the 
ages had waited from the beginning, has his organic counterpart in 
every generation, and can therefore be “ drawn from the life”, simply 
by going to Palestine! Art knew better three centuries since ; and 
taphael is superior to his modern rival, in the boy, though so very 
inferior in all the antiquarian accessories which surround him. The 
reason is, that the former drew from inspiration—the latter from fact. 
Let us go somewhat more into the detail of this subject. The 
Christ has a strongly marked and very distinctive character, ad- 
mirably delineated in Jew biographies, and reflected yet more effect- 
ually from the pervading spirit of the system which he bequeathed to 
posterity. From these two sources in combination, we obtain such 
data as cannot fail to put us in possession of the grand outlines of his 
character ; that is, of the elemental forms of his mental constitution. 
In the first place, then, it is obvious that in him the moral dominated 
not only the passional, but also the intellectual nature. His head 
must have been distinguished by coronal altitude. He was pro- 
foundly venerative. He was not simply devotional. He lived the 
inner life. He dwelt with men in the body—with God in the spirit. 
He loved the former as brethren—he revered the latter as his Father 
in heaven. Yet his veneration was not incompatible with a self- 
respect so exalted, and a self-reliance so sublime, that he hesitated 
not to believe and proclaim himself the Messiah. The central organs 
must have dominated the lateral, and this, too, not only in the moral, 
but also in the affectional and intellectual regions. His love of 
children speaks for his philoprogenitiveness. His unequalled parables 
are evidence of his comparison. He was not a logician. His light- 
ning intuitions rendered deduction needless. He saw the truth—as 
by direct perception. His cognitions were the instantaneous result 
of inspired insight. His perceptive faculties were large, and the fore- 
head lofty but sloping, more distinguished by height than breadth ; 
the poetry of his parables arising rather from the play of comparison 
than ideality. The basilar region was beneath the average, the pos- 
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terior developments being in the sphere of the affections rather than 
the passions ; the general structure being in this, as in all else, essen- 
tially feminine. The temperament was unusually refined, almost 
purely nervous. The hair, of silky softness, had probably a slight 
curl, or rather wavy undulation, and, if long, would fall naturally on 
each side—of the elevated central line. 

Now such a head and temperament imply much else. The face 
must have been oval, with an approximately Greek, or rather Pho- 
nician profile—the classic type of the high-caste Syrian Jew in his native 
habitat. The large, dreamy, loving eyes, were characterised rather by 
the tenderness of the woman than the fiery ardour of the man. The 
eyebrows were not corrugated, but very regular and beautifully arched. 
The eyelashes were long, softly shading the lambent light beneath. The 
ears were small and thoroughly finished, even to their minutest details, 
and set close to the head. The nostril was well marked—the nose 
throughout being delicately chiselled. The beautifully marked 
short upper lip, led: to a mouth where purity sat throned. On 
the wavy outline of those lovely lips, the keenest eye, in its most 
searching glance, could detect not even the faintest shadow of sen- 
suality. It was a mouth which an angel might kiss without defile- 
ment ; yet was it most richly expressive of all human love. It was 
made for prayer—not the agonised prayer of the terrified bondsman, 
but the confiding supplications and profound soul-communion of the 
beloved son. The voice had tones of the most enchanting sweetness, 
that, once heard, could never be forgotten. It forgave the Magdalen. 
It said “ Suffer little children to come unto me”. Such accents have 
never been heard before or since from a masculine speaker; yet had 
they a depth and significance in their entrancing music, to which 
even the finest woman has only remotely approached, for here was a 
nature that in a most extraordinary manner united the higher quali- 
ties of both sexes. The chin was well marked, but not massive, the 
lower jaw having feminine delicacy rather than masculine strength. 
And lastly, the beard, like the hair, was of delicate texture, and, 
without being actually deficient, was nevertheless wanting in the 
strength and luxuriance indicative of a thoroughly masculine nature. 
It did not cover the cheeks, on which in latter years an unutterable 
sorrow, as for the sins and woes of a self-abandoned world, had left 





its unmistakable impress. 

Now, such a head and face and temperament, necessitate a corre- 
sponding corporeal structure. The figure was slender. The chest 
rather flat, the thoracic development being somewhat feminine. Even 
the throat wanted masculine muscularity ; the action of the cerebel- 
lum being comparatively feeble in the direction of the passions. The 
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abdominal region was small, and the function of nutrition at a mini- 
mum. The limbs were rather slenderly, yet beautifully formed. The 
articulations were perfect, and the extremities small. The hands 
were eminently psychical. The instep was finely arched, and the 
tread elastic. The result of such a cranial contour and such propor- 
tions in the frame, was an easy and graceful, yet dignified, carriage— 
the perfection of Syrian motion. No head ever bowed lower in 
prayer ; none was ever bent in more genial sympathy to the tale of 
distress and suffering ; yet none was ever held more proudly erect 
when the sceptical Sadducee had to be confronted and the hypocri- 
tical Pharisee to be rebuked. 

Now it is obvious that such a being could never have been the 
robust and muscular boy that occupies the foreground of Mr. Hunt’s 
otherwise admirable painting. That fine globular head is formed for a 
life of action, as the expanded chest and vigorously developed limbs 
also sufficiently indicate. Such an individuality is formed to do 
rather than to suffer. He is eminently positive and masculine, having 
in him all the elements of the finest type of eastern manhood. He 
might have been a Judas Maccabeeus. He never could have uttered 
the beatitudes and prayed for his murderers as he expired on Calvary. 

The reader familiar with the various styles of art, will at once see 
that the Christ of tradition is much nearer the truth than the copy 
from a modern fact, which has been placed on the canvas of a gifted 
but mistaken cotemporary. In such a matter, humanitarian inspira- 
tions are not to be despised. They must accord with the feelings of 
our common nature. They are a response to the demand of the uni- 
versal mind ; and, if altered at all, should be yet farther idealised, in 
: correspondence with our growing estimate of the grandeur and power, 
the purity and spirituality, of the divine original. 

We might make somewhat similar remarks on the Virgin, not 
simply in Mr. Hunt’s painting, but even in those of the old masters, 
whenever they have departed from the traditional type of the Ma- 
donna, in favour of some drawing “from the life”. It seems to be 
forgotten that the mother of such a son must have been a most ex- 
traordinary woman. Without following literally the text of the two 
Synoptics, who have furnished us with the popular conception of the 
preternatural character of his birth, and admitting that he was in the 
order of nature the son of Joseph, it is still very obvious that he was 
pre-eminently a “ mother’s boy”. Every characteristic, mental and 
physical, which we learn of him, unmistakably demonstrates this. 
His type of mind as shown in his system, and his type of body as 
deducible either from the traditions of art or the deductions of 
science, alike confirm us in this conclusion. His racial characteristics 
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might have been paternal; but we have reason to believe that his 
specially marked individuality was wholly maternal. The mother of 
the Messiah came of a family prone to ecstatic illumination. She 
and her cousin Elizabeth, the mother of the Baptist, were both gifted, 
not figuratively, but literally, “with the vision and the faculty divine”. 
They were devout and prayerful Hannahs, of whom Samuels might 
have been expected. Like their distinguished sons, they must have 
possessed all the elements of seerdom. In accordance with the pre- 
eminently masculine spirit of Judaism, which systematically excluded 
females from all the offices of religion, their gift was discouraged in 
themselves, to be manifested in their sons. Not to be herself a pro- 
phetess, but the mother of a prophet, was the highest ambition of the 
Jewish woman. Both Mary and Elizabeth shared in this lofty aspira- 
tions ; nor is there any reason to doubt that both believed in their 
sublime and enviable destiny. “The annunciation” was not the 
myth which rationalism supposes. It was the clear prevision of reli- 
gious ecstacy, vouchsafed in some moment of supernal illumination, 
an experience of which only the Hannahs and Marys of their sex are 
susceptible. 

Thus contemplated, then, it becomes at once apparent that to 
paint the Mother of Christ from fancy or by chance selection, more 
especially from an alien race, could not fail to prove a most hazardous 
procedure, leading generally to results that would be simply ridi- 
culous, were they not also rather profane. And yet we all know that 
this has been done again and again, with the grave approval, appa- 
rently, of “holy Mother Church”, even in reference to her altar- 
pieces. Thus Murillo gives us Spanish beauties, with a most unmis- 
takable dash of Moorish blood, evidenced not only in their swarthy 
complexion, but in the osseous structure of the brow and jaw! While 
Reubens has managed a similar introduction of blond Dutch femininity 
to the honours of divine maternity! The Madonnas of the great 
Italian masters are proverbial—each has his own, and very beautiful 
creations they are, if you will only forget the very distinctive charac- 
ter of the original! Here, again, we have reason to believe that the 
traditions of art are nearer to truth than the wayward fancies of one 
school of artists, or the arbitrary selections of another. The pre- 
Raphaelite Madonna might have been the mother of the pre-Raphaelite 
Christ. In both there is no doubt a certain veracity of outline, 
though in neither is there the high-toned spirituality of expression, to 
which Raphael himself sometimes attains in the representation of his 
favourite saints. Medizeval art was devout in its sentiments, and 
reverentially accurate in its traditional delineations ; but it is want- 
ing in many, if not in most, of the higher elements of executive 
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power. These have now been attained; and when to these have 
been added the devotional spirit of the ages of faith, we may expect 
representations, both of the Christ and the Madonna, immeasurably 
transcending anything which even the highest art has yet accom- 
plished. 

Shall we, then, for a few moments, attempt a portrait of “the 
Virgin” from the stand-point of modern science? And in the first 
place, we will commence with what she is not, by way of showing 
what models must be excluded. She was not, then, a European but 
an Asiatic, a Syrian Jewess of the highest caste, and therefore pro- 
bably of Phoenician, that is, Greek, not acquiline profile. She was 
descended from spiritualised ancestors, who, through her, culminated 
in the flower of Israel, for whom, as we have said, the ages had waited 
from the beginning. There could not have been one vestige of sen- 
suality, not the faintest trace of grossness, not the slightest shadow 
of what is of the earth earthy, in her entire composition. The angel 
had absorbed the woman—rather, shall we say, had transfigured her, 
as with the celestial radiance of a supernal glory. We matter-of-fact 
Protestants do not understand the archmystery of the “immaculate 
conception”; a dogma mysteriously folded up in the Catholic faith from 
its very commencement, and only requiring time to bud and blossom, 
as it has done in these latter centuries. Contemplated philosophi- 
cally, it is simply humanity’s undeniable assertion, that so great and 
good a son must have had a mother proportionately excellent. Let 
us lay aside our petty sectarianism, and forget for a moment the spe- 
cially theological form which has been given to this great veracity by 
the feeble old man and his senile advisers, who now preside over the 
destinies of the most venerable Church in Christendom. “The im- 
maculate conception”, whether of the mother or the son, translated 
out of theological jargon into rational speech, simply means purity of 
descent from virtuous ancestors, good blood honourably transmitted 
—not by the will of the flesh, but of the spirit—not by the lower 
lusts, but through the higher sympathies and the holier affections. 

Do not let us suppose that there was anything exceptional in all 
this. There can be nothing exceptional, nothing arbitrary or disor- 
derly in a universe governed by divine law. The Virgin was a chosen 
vessel for a special purpose in the moral economy of the world. An 
epochal man was wanted, and an epochal woman was provided as his f 
mother, a befitting mould for the peerless form of a divine incarna- | 
tion. Such advents are not often wanted, for it is not every day that 
God’s temple needs to be rebuilt among men ; but whenever it does, 
there is a competent architect forthcoming, for whose birth a mother, 
adequate to so sublime an occasion, is duly provided. Again in 
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this do not let us unwisely despise humanitarian tradition. The 
adoration of the Virgin is not an accident. Mariolatry is but the 
somewhat unripened fruit of a beautiful blossom ; the grateful recog- 
nition of our unspeakable indebtedness to her, whom all Christian 
nations have, as with one consent, agreed to call “ blessed among 
women.” 

The head must have been coronally arched, with not only a fine 
development of veneration, but with wonder, sublimity, and ideality 
of more than ordinary power. Let us remember that she was sus- 
ceptible to the “ overshadowing ;” that in all probability, like Joan 
of Arc, she was occasionally the subject of visional ecstacy from girl- 
hood, and through all her devout and dreamy youth, long prior to 
her marriage, had doubtless a growing, and ultimately a clear pre- 
sentiment, of her unspeakably grand and enviable destiny. To be 
the befitting mother of such a son, she would also have needed a 
more than ordinary development of the domestic affections — the 
priceless dowry of maternal love, purified and spiritualised in this 
case by an exalted consciousness of the divine character of its object. 
Whatever we may think of “the adoration of the Magi,” we may be 
sure that Mary, while she loved, at the same time adored her son, 
knowing that he was “the hope of Israel.” Is art even yet competent 
to combine the unutterable tenderness, the yearning affection, the 
glowing love of the young and beautiful mother, with*the dreamy 
spirituality and devotional exaltation of the prophetess and the 
saint? Can it unite intensity of feeling with sublimity of aspiration 
in the same girlish yet matronly face? Can it show us the intensity 
of the woman, as we have said, transfused and transfigured by the 
glory of the angel? Can it give us the ardour of the one expressed 
through all the stainless purity of the other? Can it combine all 
that is amiable of the earth with all that is transcendant in the hea- 
vens, and embody this in a female form, whose faultless beauty of 
contour is yet radiant with the splendour and glorious with the light 
of divine intercommunion ? 

From what has been just said, it must be obvious that a large 
proportion of those fine old paintings, known as “the Virgin and 
Child,” must be at once condemned, as utterly inadequate to express 
the sublime idea involved in “ the Mother of God,” as the old church 
has not hesitated to phrase it. The failure in most of these cases is 
not simply ethnic, it is also affectional and moral. In some instances 
the artist has simply selected an interesting and beautiful girl, of 
antenuptial experiences, without special regard to her devotional 
development. In others he has taken some devout nun, utterly 
devoid of the maternal element, and in whom the domestic sym- 
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pathies had been long and systematically repressed. In others the 
model was obviously a young matron, in whom the wife and mother 
had altogether preponderated over the saint and devotee. Now it 
must be at once obvious, that individually, these at the best, could 
be but fractional representatives of “the blessed Mary.” Could the 
painter by a miracle of art, have succeeded in combining the higher 
qualities of all three, in one transcendant form of female loveliness, 
purity, and affection, he would still have failed in the higher pre- 
requisites of the subject. There would still have been wanting the 
primal light, the mystic radiance of ecstatic illumination. The beau- 
tiful face would still have been devoid of that heightened spirituality 
of expression, that lingering glory as of the heaven of heavens, which 
speaks of habitual intercommunion with the divine, and in this case, 
told not only of the one annunciation, but of the grandly cherished 
hopes of a life of supernal aspiration. 

But in addition to these deficiencies, nearly all artistic attempts at 
the Virgin, are wanting in the requisite intellectuality, whether of 
cranial contour or physiognomical expression. It seems to have 
been forgotten, that she was not only the physical mother, but also 
the moral trainer of the Messiah. She heard the first lispings of his 
infancy, the prattlings of his childhood, and as we know from autho- 
rity, the deep and searching questionings of his boyhood. Let us 
again remember that she was an Oriental mother, between whom and 
her son there is ever a closer union and a profounder sympathy than 
in the same relationship among the stronger but harder, and perhaps 
coarser races of the West. Mary never deserted, and probably never 
lost faith in her son. She appears at all the more salient points of 
his career. Not only in the stable at Bethlehem and at the disputa- 
tion in the Temple, but also at the marriage of Cana and at the foot 
of the cross. Was woman ever before entrusted with so grand a 
mission? Nothing less than the maternal tuition of the greatest 
moral teacher that has yet appeared in the sphere of time; the for- 
mation of the most powerful mind yet devoted to the sublime task of 
religious edification. It does not seem to be sufficiently understood 
that the fortunes of Christianity lay folded up in that divine babe, so 
providentially entrusted to her keeping. That she had to respond to 
his first desires, to help the unfolding of his earliest aspirations, to 
watch and to favour with all reverence and with unresting solicitude, 
the gradual awakening of that terrible consciousness of his supernal 
mission, as the God-sent Saviour of mankind. Now a blind bigot, 
on the one hand, or a girl of merely mediocre ability on the other, 
would have proved utterly incompetent to the efficient discharge of 
so important a duty, which demanded a woman of the rarest endow- 
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ments, not only in the more feminine sphere of the affections and 
sentiments, but also in that of the intellectual faculties. 

The forehead must have been not only lofty but expanded, more 
especially in the superior region of the reflective faculties and towards 
the temples, in the group known as “the poet’s corner.” For this 
sublime seeress was not only a subject of the grandest visions—on 
the lowest standard of the most vulgar rationalism, of a dreamy 
idealism ever tending to objectivity —— but she was also eminently 
capable of manifesting the good sense and sound judgment of a 
really superior woman in the education of her son. To permit of 
such a combination, the anterior lobe must have presented a more 
than ordinary development, in the sphere of perception, memory, 
thought and imagination. There must have been a certain breadth 
and comprehensiveness, in one sense, a manysidedness in such a 
nature, of which the usual Virgin (and Child) affords but an imper- 
fect indication. The traditional Madonna, like the traditional Christ, 
is nearer to the truth, and probably for the same reason, namely, 
that in both we have some faint and far off copy of the sublime 
original. 

It need scarcely be said, that such a structure combined with such 
manifestations, implies a temperament of the very finest quality. 
The hair was probably auburn, and like that of her son, of silky soft- 
ness. With such warmth of affection, with such gushing sympathies, 
with all the attributes of the purest, the noblest, and the most richly 
endowed womanhood, absolutely overflowing in her genial nature, 
that hair, more especially in early youth, must have been long and 
luxuriant, and, left to nature, would have fallen in wavy and massive 
folds on her beautiful and finely rounded neck. It was high—almost 
bare—at the temples, distinctly divided off from the smooth, clear, 
transparent brow, its almost redundant profusion arising from the 
coronal and lateral, but more especially occipital regions—nourished 
by the genial affections beneath. The eyebrows were well-marked, 
and arched with all the symmetry of the finest type of eastern 
beauty. The eyelashes were long, and when the lids were closed, 
nearly touched the cheek — nature’s kindly provision against the 
burning light of a Syrian sun, 

The form was graceful and elegant, and probably rather above the 
medium height. The extremities were small, indicative of the highest 
blood, yet the finely moulded limbs were full and rounded. The 
slender waist was surmounted by a perfectly developed bust—for re- 
member that while we have the saintly, we have here also the maternal 
element at its maximum—a combination which, in contour and ex- 
pression, taxes all the resources of the very highest art to the utter- 
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most, and presents indeed a problem yet waiting its effective and 
triumphant solution at the hands of future genius. Hitherto art 
has presented us with mothers on the one hand and with saints on 
the other, but it has never yet effectually united the two in one 
sublime embodiment of glorified womanhood, seen in the light and 
crowned with the halo of ecstatic illumination. 

Similar observations of course apply to artistic representations of 
the apostles. It should never be forgotten that they were Galilean 
fishermen. That they were Asiatics and Syrians, though probably of 
rather mingled descent, still ever tending to the predominant type of 
their race and area. Hence the absurdity of taking Italian, French, 
German, or English models, as befitting representatives of these 
simple and devoted, yet earnest and energetic men. Thus adjudged, 
the great work of Leonardo da Vinci must be pronounced an ethnic 
failure. Those powerfully organised and strongly-marked heads and 
faces, that surround the Lord at the last supper, are no more Syrian 
in their type and physiognomy, than in their manners and costume. 
They are magnificent Europeans, not distinguished Asiatics, and are 
very properly placed in a sitting and not a recumbent attitude, and 
surrounded by medizval and not Oriental accessories. Even here, 
however, the inspiration of the highest genius has not been wholly 
wanting, and in the approximative resemblance of the beloved 
apostle to the type of his Divine Master, we see an explanation of their 
almost fraternal sympathy, and of that Christ-like spirit which breathes 
through the Epistles and speaks in the Gospel of St. John. 

“John preaching in the wilderness” is another pet subject of 
Christian art, in which the imagination of the painter has been 
allowed to freely dominate not only European manners and costume, 
but also ethnic data and phrenological principles. The race, the 
family, and the individual character of the Baptist have been alike 
forgotten, and the fiery successor of Elijah, the daring precursor of 
Christ, the great prophet and master of the Nazarenes of Galilee, 
themselves the northern counterpart of the more famous Essenes of 
the south, has usually been represented by some stalwart and nervo- 
fibrous European, generally with far more of the porter than the 
prophet in his thoroughly and merely human composition, The 
archmystic of the east, who quite independently of Christianity, 
stamped his impress on the ages, is nowhere to be seen. The mighty 
seer, through whose stupendously magnetic force, the Messianic con- 
sciousness of Jesus was finally awakened never again to slumber, 
stands before us in the person of a simply material man, in whom 
digestion is obviously the preponderating function. Or where, in the 
place of a servile copy of some swarthy and muscular Spaniard or 
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Italian, the painter has given the reins to his imagination, we have 
but too often some impossible savage, the incarnation of brute force, 
not only in corporeal structure, but also in cranial contour, with a 
physiognomy and temperament anything but saintly or seerlike, and 
such as, in all human probability, never did and never could bear 
rule in a school of the prophets. 

Again let us glance at this matter from the standpoint of ethnic 
and physiological science, and see if there be not some data by which 
art may be guided in its attempted reproductions of the great fore- 
runner. John was a Jew of ancient and honourable lineage, and of 
eminently masculine proclivities. The male element was as distinctly 
marked in his character as the female in that of his greater suc- 
cessor. His universal recognition as a second Elijah, is also suffi- 
ciently indicative of this, while his mission as a pioneer specially 
demanded it. Nor in this connection can his hardy life in the desert 
be wholly ignored. He was pre-eminently positive, born to do rather 
than to suffer, to threaten and command rather than to supplicate 
and obey. Nature had clothed him with authority, and the majority 
of men must have felt that he was to be feared rather than loved. 
As a leader he was far more formidable to political rulers than his 
cousin, and met his death at the hands not of priests but a king. 

Like Elijah he was probably tall and certainly muscular, not how- 
ever with the osseous ponderosity of a European, but with the combined 
lightness and firmness of a powerfully grown Arab. His finely ex- 
panded and magnificently arched chest was for unimpeded respiration 
under rapid movement, and to give force and volume to the thunder 
tones of his stentorian yet varying and flexible voice, more especially 
in these terrible denunciations, which must have sounded like the 
minatory notes of a judgment trump. This chest, in accordance with 
his distinctly pronounced masculinity, was covered by long, dark hair, 
over which fell the massive shadow of his black and curling beard. 
The hair, as in the case of all Nazarenes, was unshorn, and swept his 
broad and swarthy shoulders in thickly tangled folds, telling more of 
the sun and wind of the desert than of the recent labours of the 
toilet, so that even this speciality gave nothing feminine to his appear- 
ance. It was hair which could only have grown on the head of a man. 
Like his great predecessor the Tishbite, he was throughout eminently 
hirsute, and we may add leonine in appearance, this characteristic 
being merely his inner disposition ultimated into form. The poise of 
the figure was particularly firm and erect, the attitude and gestures 
being unmistakeably commanding, and very decidedly expressive of 
the consciousness of both mental and physical power. The latter was 
borne out by the finely formed and firmly knit limbs, on which we 
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may remark, the muscular elevations and depressions were strongly 
but not coarsely marked, their development, to a practised eye, being 
obviously the result not of heavy lifts but of oft repeated and elastic 
movements, in the wild gymnasium of the mountain and the desert. 
Let it be distinctly understood that both Elijah and John were magni- 
ficent instances of the occasional return of a cultured race to its primi- 
tive type. They were civilised Jews by immediate birth, but they 
could both trace up their remote ancestry to the faithful Abraham 
and his Bedoween clansmen, to the desert lords and wiry nomads of 
the eastern pastures. Hence ethnically, they had much of the wild 
Arab in their constitution. They were more fervent and intense, more 
daring and excitable, less settled and conventional, than the ordinary 
Palestinian Israelite, the tamed creature of many centuries of Egyptian 
and Syrian civilisation. They were neither of them the bondsmen, 
even of a system. Of Pharisaic formalism they had not a shadow. 
They were free, not merely in outward life, but in thought and feeling, 
and their structure and bearing, the contour of their limbs and their 
physiognomical expression, must all have been profoundly symbolical 
of this spiritual condition of untrammelled liberty. 

Phrenologically speaking, the temperament was eminently nervo- 
fibrous. The head most distinctly partook of the general power of the 
organisation. The brain was considerably above the average in 
volume, and the cranial development strongly pronounced. The 
basilar region afforded indisputable evidence of an aptitude for action, 
combativeness and destructiveness being both very prominently 
marked. The region of the affections was only moderately developed, 
this portion of the system, like every other, being entirely devoid of 
the feminine element. The fulcrum of the mental constitution was in 
the governing portion of the moral principles. Firmness and con- 
scientiousness were both very large, and well-sustained by considerable 
self-esteem. The central line, in accordance with the Semitic type, 
was well elevated throughout, but nevertheless sloped down through 
veneration towards benevolence, indicative of a certain severity of tone 
in the general character. John came to call the (Jewish) world to 
judgment, to announce the end of the Mosaic system of retributive 
justice, while it was left to his gentler cousin to really inaugurate the 
new religion of love. Strictly speaking John was a destroyer. He 
was the axe laid unto the root of the tree, and possessed in full 
measure, not only the fearless daring, but the strength and sternness 
usually attaching to such dire instrumentalities of a frowning Provi- 
dence. 

The head was dolichocephalic, the anterior lobe being distinguished 
by length rather than height or breadth. Nevertheless the forehead 
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was decidedly indicative of considerable intellectual power, arising, 
however, from intensity rather than range, from force and earnestness 
rather than grasp of thought. The ideas were neither vast nor varied, 
but they had already worn themselves into deep channels, and were 
adhered to with a tenacity and a strength of conviction that defied 
argument and despised persecution. It was a naturally vigorous in- 
tellect, specially reinforced, however, from the depths of the moral 
nature, both thought and imagination being dominated by principle. 
The perceptive faculties were unusually developed, transcending even 
the average of the desert Arab. The frontal sinus was very strongly 
marked, and the black eyebrows, arched perhaps in childhood, were 
corrugated, in part by the fiery zeal and consuming earnestness of the 
prophetic soul that flashed beneath them, and in part by the physical 
necessities of the desert prophet, exposed habitually to the burning 
light of a Syrian sun. The eyes of darkest hazel, were large yet 
deeply set. At rest and in solitude, they often shone with the 
lambent light of dreamy and prophetic meditation, and occasionally, 
in hours of relaxation among his chosen and faithful disciples, were 
lit up with all the warmth of undying friendship and ardent attach- 
ment. But these milder manifestations were for the chosen few, for 
John was pre-eminently a prophet of reproof. His rebukes and denun- 
ciations were truly terrible, the stern utterances of an earnest soul, 
committed to life-long warfare with respectable iniquity and pharisaic 
formalism. 

The nose was long and acquiline, and when seen in profile appeared 
rather strongly pronounced. It was in perfect accordance with his 
resolute and aggressive character, indicating most unmistakeably the 
more salient points in the mental constitution of the young prophet 
of the wilderness. It was impossible to associate it with a weak will, 
or with confused and self-contradictory ideas. On the contrary, it was 
abundantly eloquent to all competent beholders, of the high and stern 
resolves, if not the unrelenting severity of the chief of the Nazarenes, 
who from his desert fastness dared to openly reprove not only the 
hypocrisy of priests, but even the immorality of kings. The nostrils 
were powerfully marked even in moments of repose, but dilated with 
especial force in his bursts of righteous indignation, as if to mark and 
emphasise his towering contempt and withering denunciation of Phari- 
saic pretentiousness. 

In congruity with his fibrous temperament and unyielding nature, 
the osseous portion of the structure was effectually, though not coarsely 
developed. And as an accompaniment of this, the cheekbones were 
distinctly perceptible, being, however, rather high than prominent, 
and not interfering to any marked extent, with the generally oval and 
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perfectly Caucasian form of the face. There was something of almost 
Roman strength in the lower jaw. Its contour, however indicative of 
will, conveyed no evidence of sensuality. The chin was prominent, 
and in a certain sense massive, but neither broad nor heavy. But 
this, together with the outline of the jaw, was now effectually masked 
by the black and flowing beard of his matured and rarely gifted man- 
hood. 

The mouth, like the remainder of the physiognomy, was eminently 
expressive of promptitude and determination. No one could look on 
those firmly closed lips, and doubt the decision of their owner. It was 
obviously the mouth of a man that never relented, that never softened, 
and from whose soul every vestige of feminine weakness had been 
thoroughly purged amidst the sterner discipline of the desert. Self- 
denial, and the denial of others were inscribed in lines of fire, on 
every curve of those clearly cut and thoroughly masculine, yet beauti- 
ful and intellectual lips. His mother’s kiss was the last that had ever 
pressed them. Filial love was his only experience of the magnetic 
power of woman. His volcanic heart was consumed with the burning 
zeal of the religious reformer, and its lava floods were those of 
righteous anger, not of baser passion. He was a Nazarene, not merely 
in outward form, but inward spirit. To every form of indulgence 
he was an utter stranger. The man was lost in the prophet. His 
deepest thoughts, his highest aspirations, his most ardent wishes were 
all unreservedly devoted to his mission. He regarded the world but as 
the theatre for a divine drama, now culminating towards the grand 
crisis of a Messianic advent, wherein it was his part to enact the pre- 
cursor. And through life and through death he was faithful to the 
part allotted to him. And all this was reflected in that stern yet 
refined, that decisive yet intellectual mouth. 

The ears, like every other portion of the system, were eminently 
masculine. They were of fully average size, and to a keen eye 
indicated the all-pervading muscularity of the organisation. They 
were placed well forward, and left the impression of considerable 
volume in their rear. Well-shaded by his dark and tangled locks, it 
was, however, only at intervals they could be seen, and then but im- 
perfectly, as the desert wind occasionally swept the superincumbent 
mass of swarthy curls upon its passing blast, so that art, if diffident in 
the matter, may altogether avoid committal to details. If shown at 
all, however, they must be represented close to the head, as this was 
an organisation, that with stupendous power, gave nowhere an indica- 
tion of coarseness or inferior blood. Above all, remember that the 
prophet was perfectly Caucasianised, which is only saying, in other 
words, that he was entirely human, and had nothing Simian in his 
whole structure, 
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From the foregoing observations, which after all afford but an im- 
perfect sketch of the great Baptist, it must be at once obvious that 
John is an ethnic study, demanding more than ordinary care, and by 
no means to be painted from passing fancies or casual models. The 
demand on the racial and physiological knowledge of the artist, is, 
indeed, all the more severe in consequence of so much of the figure 
being nude, so that he cannot hide his structural errors beneath the 
folds of his unexceptionable drapery. It is not only the powerfully 
formed head and strongly marked face, but the muscular neck, the 
broad shoulders, the arched chest, the finely formed limbs, the well- 
knit joints, and the fibrous yet fundamentally psychical extremities 
which he has to represent, even to the last articulation, according to 
the severest rules of science. It is a work that must be executed 
throughout in strictest obedience to the organic laws, under the 
penalty of defects, which although imperceptible to cotemporary critics 
and existing patrons, will be patent enough to the better informed 
and more observant generations of the future. 

But should even these severe demands be fulfilled, there is yet 
another and a higher which cannot be neglected ; we allude to the 
law of expression. This organisation has to be put in action, and its 
every attitude and movement must be in strictest accordance with the 
cerebral development and general anatomical structure. The habitual 
poise of the body in such a being is not a matter of accident, but 
dependent on the proportion of the coronal to the lateral, basilar 
and anterior portions of the brain, whose action on the muscular 
system is again modified by the law of temperament. The very 
manner in which such a man, so morally determined, so‘ physically 
firm, so prompt in thought, so elastic in movement, would place his 
foot to the ground, is the result of forces inherent in his structure. 
The arched instep, the cleanly formed ankle, and the symmetrical 
calf, placed high in the leg, are all simply the necessary accompani- 
ments of the lordly port of the desert seer. It is the same with his 
arms, now rapid and vehement, and anon solemn and commanding in 
movement, as with instinctive propriety, the inspired prophet adapts 
his graceful gesture to his ever-varying but always impressive thought. 
Let no painter fall into the grievous error of supposing that he can 
obtain the model of that perfectly flexible wrist, or of that finely 
formed and tendinous forearm, from the first stout peasant that enters 
his studio. If he must draw from the life, perhaps a first-class swords- 
man would be somewhat more germane to the matter. So with the 
neck, in every respect so admirably formed as a support to that 
haughty and commanding head. Its muscular development is before 
and not behind, and arises not from the erotic action of the cerebellum, 
but the sustained will-power of firmness and self-esteem. 
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But the highest of all forms of expression—that, indeed, properly 
so called—the expression of this powerfully marked face, in its 
moments of ecstatic illumination or transcendent oratorical power, 
yet remains to be portrayed. The first should attach to the bap- 
tismal scene on Jordan; tlie iast to his addresses to the multitude, 
“Repent! for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” In the former, 
he is the prophet actually rapt in seer-vision, with the supernal light 
of present inspiration beaming in full effulgence from his heavenly 
countenance ; in the other, he is only the prophet of reproof and 
denunciation, hurling the thunderbolts of divine wrath on the heads 
of an erring yet pharisaical generation. The treatment of the latter 
is comparatively easy. Combativeness and destructiveness, sustained 
by firmness and self-esteem, and directed by conscientiousness, will 
give the predominant feeling of minatory indignation at the leaders, 
softened through benevolence, with a slight ray of almost con- 
temptuous pity for their ignorant and misguided followers. The 
uplifted arm, the frowning brow, the flashing eye, the dilated nostril, 
and the curling lip of the haughty prophet, uttering his message with 
withering scorn for all that Jerusalem held as high and holy, may be 
readily managed, provided only there be the requisite force for an 
effective delineation of the sterner sentiments and stronger passions. 
But it is otherwise with the former. Here higher powers and nobler 
faculties, rarer gifts and finer endowments, come into play, and must, 
if possible, be reflected from the canvas of the painter. In this case, 
the passions have subsided into temporary quiescence ; leaving, how- 
ever, the traces of their stormful passage in many a well marked line. 

3ut for the time they have been overmastered by the sentiments, 
more especially by veneration, wonder, and sublimity. The arch- 
mystic, like Elijah of old, already knows of his own approaching de- 
parture. ‘‘ He must increase, but I must decrease.” This, however, 
only adds to the grandeur and solemnity of expression, and to the 
general elevation of his look and bearing. He is about to ordain his 
successor, generally a culminating point in the life of an ancient pro- 
phet, involving as it did the outpouring of his whole soul in the conse- 
cration of another to the dread and holy vocation, now proving mortal 
to himself. But that other is the hope of ages, the expectation of 
Israel, the crown and glory of the long beadroll of prophetic souls 
from Moses downwards. The great end and purpose of John’s life is 
now about to be accomplished—the public recognition, and, if we 
may so say, official consecration of the Messiah. His emotions, even 
in the ordinary condition of the system, would, under such circum- 
stances, have been sublime beyond description, and such as only the 
earnest and enthusiastic devotee of one grand and all-absorbing idea 
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can ever experience. But in the very act of baptism, the prophetic 
afflatus and the full power of seervision were developed into effective 
manifestation ; and the great precursor, raised to the highest point 
of ecstatic lucidity and inspiration, hears the words of divine ap- 
proval, and beholds the symbolical dove of the Holy Spirit descend- 
ing on the beloved son of the Infinite. It is in this expression of 
present inspiration, that art has hitherto failed in its representations 
of the Baptist. It has not only given us an Aryan in place of a 
Semitic type, but it has also presented us with a material in place of 
a spiritual man. But the demands we make are unfair. To realise 
such an idea, we should need the force of Michael Angelo for the 
attitude and the outlines, and the devotional spirituality of Raphael 
for the expression, combined with a knowledge of manners, costume, 
and ethnic type, of which they were necessarily and utterly ignorant. 

It must not be supposed from the foregoing remarks, that we are 
yet prepared to lay down all the rules by which art should be guided 
in its reproduction of the human form. Like anatomists, we may 
point out the grosser errors of which art is sometimes guilty, and 
may perhaps offer some few suggestions on the subject; but the 
details of application must be left to artists themselves. It is enough 
if men of science evolve the principles; they will then have done 
their share of the common work, and the remainder must then de- 
volve on Royal Academies and their pupils. In short, artists must 
study race and type, structure and temperament, for themselves, and 
not depend wholly, or even largely, upon us for guidance. What 
naturalist could have given their finishing lessons to Landseer and 
Rosa Bonheur? or what geologist could have fully instructed Horatio 
McCulloch in the character of his lakes, or the outline of his moun- 
tains? Archeology is one thing in the book, it is quite another in 
the picture. In the former it is Dr. Dryasdust’s descriptions—hard, 
angular, and pedantic as a black-letter folio ; in the other it is a living 
reality, redolent of love and heroism, of poetry and beauty, where the 
generations of the past undergo a resurrection, and once more move 
before us in court and camp, in bower and tournament, with light in 
their eyes and bloom on their cheeks, the actual men and women of 
a bygone, yet not wholly vanished time. 

At a future period, we may perhaps extend this paper, by a few 
remarks on Greek sculpture, and the treatment of classic subjects in 
modern art. 









































JANET’S ATTACK ON MATERIALISM.* 





BEFORE we say a word about the merits of the book before us, we will 
make one or two extracts from the translator’s preface :—“ The Sor- 
bonne has never lacked spirited and eloquent advocates, to maintain 
the true principles of metaphysical science. The standard of sound 
teaching is still borne aloft.” And since the year 1857, M. Paul 
Janet “has never ceased by his pen or in the lecture-room protesting 
against the errors” —of what? Now we have no hesitation in predict- 
ing that our readers already know which side the author and trans- 
lator have taken up. It is quite unnecessary to tell them that the 
“ errors” are those of the modern materialistic school. 

What a comfort it must be to those good people, who never accept 
an invitation to tea without promising to go if God will let them, to 
know that they can never make a mistake. How delightful it must 
be for them to know whenever they have been under a shower-bath, 
and felt the benefit of it, that they have been under God at the same 
time. There is only one thing about these good people that we have 
never been able to understand, and that is why they persistently 
ignore the teachings of the Bible in which they affect to believe. We 
have, for instance, some recollection of meeting in that book with the 
excellent precept, “ judge not that ye be not judged.” Yet these ex- 
cessively good people are always the first to do precisely what the 
Pharisee did in the temple, to thank God that they are not as other 
men. 

From the extracts that we have already made it will be seen that 
Mr. Masson is a Pharisee of unimpeachable belief. And he has trans- 
lated a book which is thoroughly Pharisaical, yet not by any means 
orthodox. Dr. Janet knows he is right just as much as Mr. Masson 
or Dr. Cumming. But his certainty is of a kind which would horrify 
both the Evangelical Alliance and the priests of St. Alban’s, Holborn. 
Dr. Janet is certain only that Dr. Biichner and Mr. Darwin are wrong, 
and maintains nothing but an incomprehensible will. 

An incomprehensible will is, without doubt, a very fine thing in its 
way, but we submit that this is not the teaching of the Bible. We 
have been taught from our youth upwards that God showed his back 
parts unto Moses ; and that has always appeared to us an intelligible 
proceeding. Back parts necessarily imply front parts ; and from back 


* The Materialism of the Present Day. By Paul Janet. Translated from 
the French by Gustave Masson, B.A. London: Balliére. 
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parts and front parts it is not difficult to infer top parts and bottom 
parts—in short, the entire man, which we believe is the only idea that 
any one ever clearly conceived to himself of the entire God. 

But this is by no means the teaching of M. Janet. He, on the con- 
trary, says :— 

** As a run-away horse carried on by blind impetuosity in his reck- 
less career might follow a thousand various directions, but under the 
guidance and authority of a skilful rider, takes only one course which 
leads him to the appointed end ; so, blind nature, constrained from 
the beginning by the power of an incomprehensible will, and directed 
by an unknown master, is everlastingly progressing by a graduated 
movement full of greatness and of splendour, towards the eternal ideal, 
the desire of which possesses and animates it.” 

Of course if any man likes to write this kind of stuff, he is certain 
to be well received by a particular class; but we need hardly point out 
that such writing is quite outside the province of science. The first 
thing required of any scientific proposition is that it should be intelli- 
gible ; and Dr. Janet at once puts himself out of court by confessing 
that his first principles are incomprehensible. 

We, however, agree with the author of this book, so far as to allow 
that however far we may go back we come at last to something in- 
comprehensible. But an incomprehensible will signifies no more to us 
than an incomprehensible Abracadabra. An incomprehensible and 
infinite impotence is just as intelligible to us, just as useful a formula 
of belief, as an incomprehensible and infinite omnipotence. No doubt, 
when the Biichnerists and Darwinists assert that their systems explain 
everything (which, by the way, we believe Mr. Darwin does not assert), 
they lay themselves open to attack. They have not explained, and they 
never can explain, everything. But the fact that the dogmatic atheists 
are wrong, is in no way evidence that the dogmatic theists are right. 
Neither party has the slightest tittle of evidence to rely upon. 

It is perhaps right that the belief in an incomprehensible will should 
be finally expressed in an incomprehensible sentence. And thus the 
book ends :— 

“Let us conclude with them against the champions of a blind 
mechanism, that an unknown law directs the progress of things 
towards an end unceasingly receding, but the absolute type of which 
is precisely the very cause from which the stream once of old issued 
forth by an incomprehensible operation.” 

We submit that if all things progress towards an end unceasingly 
receding they perform a more incomprehensible operation than any 
dreamt of by Dr. Janet. If the end recedes unceasingly it must 
recede at the same speed with the “things,” at greater speed or at 
less. If at the same speed, or at greater speed, it is quite clear that 
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the “things” do not progress relatively to the end at all; if at less 
speed, it is equally clear that the “ things” must overtake the end at 
some time or other, and the end does not recede unceasingly. We 
have no notion what the absolute type may be, because there is 
nothing to show whether it is the type of the end, the things, the 
progress, the law, the mechanism or the champion. But this possibly 
is the fault of the translator. We have not seen the original. 

We have spoken somewhat severely, but let it not be supposed that 
we have not a good word to say of Dr. Janet. He has written a very 
concise and clear résumé of the history of German philosophy since the 
time of Hegel, and has given a fair abstract of Dr. Biichner’s Kraft 
und Stof’, with a shorter and somewhat less satisfactory account of 
the Darwinian theory. 

In the chapter on German philosophy we noticed some very re- 
markable passages extracted from German authors. Dr. Biichner is 
quoted by Dr. Janet to this effect :—“It is nearly thirty years since 
the Germans have been making transcendental science. If they once 
become aware of it they will find themselves very ridiculous.” But 
this is nothing to Schopenhauer who, according to Dr. Janet, has thus 
expressed himself :—‘ Dilute a minimum of thought into five hundred 
pages of nauseous phraseology, and trust for the rest to the truly 
German patience of the reader.” This is a German recipe for making 
a philosophical reputation in Germany. 
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Mr. Pixe’s book has met with more attention at the hands of the 
leading reviews than has perhaps been ever accorded to an anthropo- 
logical work by the critics who aspire to be the fuglemen in general 
literature of the reading public. This may be partly due to the 
growing interest taken by that public in the science of man, but is 
certainly not wholly so ; for even those who are least disposed to 
agree with the author’s conclusions, must give him credit for the 
learning and ability he has displayed in his attempt to show their 
probability. 

Mr. Froude, by the publication of the later volumes of his history, 
has stirred up in Scotland the smouldering embers of the controversy 
between the pro-Marian and the anti-Marian parties. Nearly three 

* The English and their Origin; a Prologue to Authentic English History. 
By Luke Owen Pike, M.A., F.A.8.L., Barrister-at-Law. London: Longmans. 
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hundred years ago the latter faction got Mary satisfactorily beheaded 
and buried out of the way ; but the feud was by no means extin- 
guished by that trenchant proof on which side lay the right of the 
stronger, and has continued to be waged in the field of literature even 
to the present day, though the pen has generally, and on the whole, 
corroborated the decision of the sword, Similarly the Anglo-Saxons, 
or the Normans who in the eleventh century served themselves heirs 
to them, have in a manner more or less satisfactory and complete, by 
superiority of valour, strength, prudence, perseverance, civilisation, or 
wealth, succeeded in putting down the Kelts throughout the British 
islands ; but the question whether the several so-called Keltic tribes 
or races, by reason of their faults or deficiencies, deserved to be so put 
down, has continued to be fought over by politicians, antiquarians, and 
ethnologists, even to our own time.’ In general the verdict of the 
lower court has been confirmed, and from Spenser to Pinkerton, and 
from Pinkerton to the latest special correspondent, the Saxon scribes, 
or the scribes who believed themselves to be Saxon, have not ceased 
to add insult to injury, and to follow up the unhappy Kelt with all 
the contumely that conscious superiority could dictate. If now and 
then some frantic Gael dared to ridicule the “ dulness of the creeping 
Saxon,” or to describe him as “ a bullet-headed boor, with a mop of 
flax on his head ;” if some Welshman, on his own dunghill of an 
Eisteddfod, and secure of the inability of the enemy to test his asser- 
tions, crowed over the superior flexibility and expressiveness of his own 
language, a smile of contempt from the Englishman was a sufficient 
answer to such ravings. 

In the persons of Matthew Arnold and of our author, however, the 
Kelts have at last found two doughty champions; but while the 
former thinks it necessary to go to Wales to find his protégés, the 
latter discovers them among ourselves and in our own persons, or 
perhaps we should rather say he discovers the Cymric race ; for that is 
the name he prefers, spelling it, by the way, as he insists on spelling 
Celtic, with a C, and arguing with some point on behalf of his prac- 
tice, to which we will endeavour to conform in the present article. 

Mr. Pike appears to have two principal objects: he desires in the 
first place to prove that the bulk of the people now called English are 
really descended, not from the Teutonic conquerors of South Britain, 
but from the Cymric division of the Celts; and, in the second, to 
make out a case in favour of the nearer connexion of these Cymri with 
the Greeks than with other branches of the Indogermanic family. 

The proof of the former point is made to depend on the convergence 
of four lines of argument, historical, philological, anatomical, and 
psychological: the suggestion of the second arises mainly, though not 
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entirely, from considerations of the second and fourth class, especially 
the second. 

In the historical chapter, the most important object is to discredit 
the account given by the “school-books,” which is shown to rest 
almost entirely on the very unsound foundation of Gildas. We wish 
the author’s space and plan had drawn more largely on the statements 
of the Welsh Triads, of Aneurin, and of Llywarch Hén. To most of 
us Englishmen these are sealed books, nor can their unsupported dicta, 
of course, be allowed any great weight; but we are informed, on 
competent authority, that some of the Triads support Mr. Pike’s his- 
torical views in a remarkable manner. He, however, rests this part 
of his case mainly on @ priori reasoning ; and succeeds very well in 
showing the extreme improbability of the notion that an invading 
tribe, coming by sea, would ever have destroyed or driven out the 
entire aboriginal population. 

When Mr. Pike approaches his second line of argument, we find 
that in him we have to deal with that too great rarity, a philoluger 
who expects no more from his science than it is competent to give 
him ; one who is willing to use without abusing it. His canons as to 
the use of philological evidence in questions of race are excellent. 

“Whenever,” he says, “any given people speak, wholly or in 
part, a language spoken by any other given people, there has been, 
at some time, a connection of some kind between these two peoples. 
Language cannot of itself tell us what are the proportions of the con- 
stituent elements in any nation. We cannot say that the language 
of the conquerors always prevails ; for, if so, we should ourselves 
speak Norman-French, the French would speak German, and the 
Germans would speak Latin. (?) We cannot say that the language of 
the conquered always prevails; ‘for, if so, the French and English 
would probably speak dialects of a common Celtic language. We 
cannot say that the prevailing language is that of the race which sur- 
vives in the greatest numbers; for, if so, there would be hardly a 
trace of Latin in France or Spain. We cannot say that change of 
language may not be simply the result of time, geographical contact, 
and the influence of a metropolis, because we have seen one instance 
of such a change in Cornwall. It is obvious, then, that we cannot, 
by means of philology alone, solve the more delicate question of the 
exact proportion which one element, in any population, may bear to 
another, ...... If language cannot tell us which was the conquered 
people, and which was the conquering, it certainly cannot tell us that 
any people has been almost or completely extirpated, though it may, 
in certain cases, lead us to suspect that a people has not been ex- 
tirpated. 

We have quoted these propositions of our author, partly because, 
though there is only one of them that is open to the slightest cavil, 
they are often so entirely ignored by writers of the philological 
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school of anthropology ; and partly because they have been the sub- 
ject of a criticism in the Westminster Review, which, for muddle-headed 
perverseness, beats almost anything of the kind we have ever read :— 

“No sane man,” says the reviewer, “has ever asserted that the 
language of either the conqueror or the conquered, or the race which 
survives in the greatest numbers, always prevails. All that is asserted 
is, that where two races have come into conflict, and the language of 
one is found to have superseded the language of the other, the race 
using the prevailing language is, ceteris paribus, most likely to have 
been the conquering one of the two. This is a very narrow proposi- 
tion, which Mr. Pike has neither conceived nor grappled with. Yet 
its irresistible cogency, as applied to the present question, is such as 
at once to throw upon all Celtic advocates the onus of showing by 
distinct positive evidence that the Celts have contributed more than 
the smallest proportion of blood to the formation of the English 
people.” 

Probably the writer of this galimatias had some idea seething 
mistily in his brain when he penned it ; but what that idea was we 
cannot divine, for he can never have meant what he said. His 
“irresistible proposition,” translated from generalities into particulars, 
amounts to this, and this only. The Saxons and the Celts came into 
conflict : the language of the Saxons is found to have superseded the 
language of the Celts: therefore, the Saxons probably conquered the 
Celts, This is another, but a roundabout and confused way of stating 
that the language of the conquerors generally prevails over that of 
the conquered. The only possible bearing of this rule on the matter 
in dispute would be favourable to Mr. Pike’s views, as it might lead 
to the inference that the Saxon language prevailed in England owing 
to other causes than superiority of numbers on the part of the 
invaders. 

Mr. Pike, however, is by no means prepared to admit that the 
English language is so radically Teutonic as it is generally supposed 
to be. His arguments will of course be examined by all who are in- 
terested in the subject ; some of them have considerable weight, but 
on the whole we are disposed to think he is more successful in ren- 
dering probable a peculiar connection between the Cymric and the 
Hellenic than in reducing the Teutonic element in our language. 
He is certainly right when he says that our grammar is not purely 
Teutonic ; but when he takes to counting words in dictionaries he 
must infallibly go wrong. A great many words which are and have 
been in common use (and of which, by the way, some are Celtic) do 
not find their way into dictionaries, which on the other hand readily 
admit all kinds of Johnsonian and scientific slang. His remarks on 
the sounds ¢h and dh are very interesting. The frequent confusion of 
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the two in Anglo-Saxon orthography rather tends to strengthen his 
position, that the English borrowed both sounds from the Welsh. 
But when we consider how the guttural aspirate, gh, though found 
in almost all other Teutonic or Celtic tongues, and still represented 
in the spelling of our own, has gradually slipped out of our pronun- 
ciation, until, everywhere south of the Don,* its power is absolutely 
forgotten ; when we consider this, we shall be more disposed to 
think that the Germans have forgotten how to pronounce their th, 
than that they ever encumbered their language with a literal combi- 
nation which had at the time no meaning or use for them. 

The anatomical section of the book testifies to careful study and 
judicious employment of all the materials as yet available, to which 
the author has added some observations of his own on the prevailing 
colour of hair in England. He is fully aware, though some of his 
reviewers appear to have obstinately shut their eyes to the fact, that 
while no European tribe or race exhibits anything like uniformity in 
respect of colour, the differences among several races in the proportion 
of the various shades are great and tolerably constant, so as to furnish 
a valuable characteristic. His principal aim in this chapter is to 
show that the ancient Britons were longer-headed and darker-haired, 
as a rule, than the Germans; that the same difference still exists 
between the English and the modern Germans ; and that these facts 
lead to the inference that the British type has not been materially 
modified by immigration from Germany. If the data are, perhaps, 
not quite sufficient for his purpose, this is assuredly not the fault of 
the author, but depends on the nature of the subject, on the loose 
notions as to nomenclature of colours which prevail equally in modern 
as in classical times, and on the paucity of craniometrical observa- 
tions. We may expect a considerable addition to these last very 
shortly, from the publication of Dr. Barnard Davis’s Thesaurus Cra- 
niorum, and from the continued investigations into the contents of 
British barrows, which are now being carried out, not only by the 
authors of the Crania Britannica and their friends, but by Greenwell, 
Hunt, Tate, and others. 

What we are inclined to desiderate in the present volume, and what 
we hope to see in any future edition, is an attempt to define the phy- 
sical and other differences between the High and Low Celts, who are too 
often confounded by writers on the subject. Among other points, we are 
disposed to think the prominent mouth a characteristic of the Low as 
distinguished from the High Celt, and not a mere result of unfavour- 
able “media”. The Irish are, as a rule, inferior in strength of shoul- 

* The natives of Keighley do, or did not many years ago, pronounce the 
name of that town with the guttural aspirate. 
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der to the Welsh of Cymric type: the latter and the Staffordshire 
men are said to furnish the best hand-workers in the iron works: the 
Irishmen can use the barrow, etc., but not the sledgehammer. We 
would have liked, also, to have seen a more sustained attempt to de- 
velope the differences that exist between local sections of the English 
people. For the admixture of races is as yet very far from being 
uniform over the whole country ; and there can hardly be said to be 
any such thing as a typical Englishman. 

Though the Saxon type is not the prevailing one in most parts of 
England, we have met with it in great abundance over extensive dis- 
tricts, For example, Saxons, as described by Mackintosh, who is 
more accurate and less trenchant than Knox, swarm in Berkshire, and 
in parts of Hampshire, Gloucestershire, and Wiltshire ; and, having 
ourselves travelled through Friesland and Hanover, we can testify 
that thoroughly English-like people abound in both regions. The 
Philistine of Arnold, the typical John Bull, is, we are confident, no 
true Celt, in person or in character. We think, moreover, that Mr. 
Pike has not given sufficient prominence to the Scandinavian element. 

“No one,” writes to us a Welsh anthropolozist, who has unusual 
opportunities of observation, “can have much to do with Swedes, 
Norwegians, Danes, Holsteiners, etc., without being struck by their re- 
semblance to, if not their complete identity with, the higher classes of 
Englishmen. The straight face, regular features, moderately developed 
cheekbones, rounded forehead, the arched skull, considerably deve- 
loped over the parts ascribed by phrenologists to self-esteem and con- 
centrativeness, and the graceful body, as also the moderate views on 
religion, the absence of tendency to metaphysics, the eminently prac- 
tical straightforward character, the capacity for making good sailors, 
etc., are all common to both.” 

Mr. Pike would account for so much of these statements as he 
would receive, by the theory of the presence in the Scandinavian 
blood of an element derived from the ancient Cimbrian occupants of 
part, if not the whole, of Scandinavia. This theory we are not pre- 
pared to contest, still less to condemn. We must concede to him that 
many modern Scandinavian heads, while they differ much from the 
ordinary Teutonic, approach in some respects the Celtic forms. But 
we will not further follow up this subject ; for already one enticing 
theory after another, each more or less plausible, but each equally inca- 
pable of proof, seems to rise up before us and to beckon us onward into 
a labyrinth of unprofitable speculation. ‘To return! Our author has 
investigated the subject of the ancient Greek head-form, with the view 
of showing that it was usually long, like that of the Cymry. The 
evidence is scanty, but, on the whole, rather favourable to his view: 
as usual, it is set forth clearly and with candour. 
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The psychological section of the work has provoked much hostile 
criticism from the Teutonophilists. We must confess that we think 
Mr. Pike has dealt rather hard measure to our friends (he will hardly 
allow us any longer to call them our relations) beyond the Zuyder 
Zee ; but, when we consider the amount of abuse and detraction that 
has been showered upon the Celts by English writers, we think it was 
full time that some one should begin to paint the other side of the 
shield, This chapter will to many prove the most interesting in the 
book: but it would be impossible to do justice to it except by de- 
voting to it more space than we have at present at command. We 
will, however, call Mr. Pike’s attention to one little fact which, if he 
was aware of it, he may perhaps have thought hardly worth mention- 
ing. It is the identity of the Derby “ foot-ball play” with the Breton 
national game of the “soule”. This seems to us noteworthy, inas- 
much as the plain of Derby is not generally supposed to be at all a 
Celtic district. The game called bandy or hockey in our western and 
midland counties, identical, or nearly so, with the shinty of the High- 
landers and the hurling of the Irish, furnishes another instance of an 
athletic game apparently belonging to the several divisions of the 
Celts. 

We have given our readers rather a running and disconnected com- 
mentary on the book, than a complete sketch of its nature and pur- 
port. For it is a book that every one interested in the subject (and 
what English anthropologist can fail to be so?) should study for him- 
self: in fact, no one who is ignorant of it can henceforth speak or 
write of the origin and anthropological character of the English 
nation. 

















ON THE SKULL OF DANTE. 


A Letter from HERMANN WELCKER, Professor of Anatomy, Halle, Hon. 
Fellow A.S.L., Corr. Memb. #.S.L., to Dr. J. Barnarp Davis. 





My MOST ESTEEMED FRIEND,— 

The following inquiry, which I have the pleasure to address to you, 
is founded not only on the death-mask of Dante, and that important, 
interesting, and full Report,* which the Commissioners for the identifi- 
cation of the recently discovered remains of Dante have published, 
but also on a treatise of the excellent anthropologist Nicolucci, in 
many points based upon this Report.f {A third publication, issued in 
the meanwhile, I did not become acquainted with until you informed 
me of it. 

The question of the authenticity of the bones found in the chest of 
the Fratri Minori, I shall not enter into the probability of, or into 
the arguments by which it is sustained, which are derived from the 
history of Dante’s interment, the first renovation of his tomb, and 
the finding of the chest. This is a subject already sufficiently examined 
into by those entrusted with the inquiry, and it has been copiously 
treated on. For my part, so far as I am able to survey the circum- 
stances, I do not doubt the authenticity of the bones produced to be 
the remains of Dante, and believe that in this letter I shall bring for- 
ward new grounds in support of this authenticity. All that I know 
speaks for the same, nothing against it. But it cannot be denied that 
the authenticity of the contents of the chest found at Braccioforte, not- 
withstanding the inscription thereon in distinct characters, might be 
doubted. The ashes of Dante have in the course of centuries expe- 
rienced so many vicissitudes ; they have, as it is said, after repeated 
interments, been saved by flight and hidden in an unknown place, then 
been suddenly found again by a peculiar accident. The circumstances 
and the moment of this re-discovery might excite distrust in those in- 
clined to doubt. They came to light opportunely, during the preparations 
for the celebration of the six hundredth year jubilee of the poet, in the 
ecstacy of the Italian people, who could not regard the bones of their 

* Relazione della Commissione Governativa eletta a verificare il fatto del 
ritrovamento delle ossa di Dante in Ravenna. Firenze: 1865. 4to. 

t+ Il Cranio di Dante Alighieri; Lettera del Cav. Dr. Giustiniano Nicolucci, 
all illustre Antropologo, Sig. Dr. F. Pruner-Bey, Parigi. 1866. 

ft Intorno al Cranio di Dante Alighieri; Nota Antropologica diretta al 
Preside della R. Accademia di Science, Lettere ed Arti in Modena, da Paoli 
Gaddi. 1866. 4to. 
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greatest poet, the combatant at Campaldino and Caprona, the leading 
champion of the white party exiled by the black, to have been scat- 
tered to the four winds—they appeared, as it may be said, quite 
apropos. Might not, if we do not admit an intentional substitution, 
an undesigned change of the bones have taken place in the flight? 
However much all ‘things plead for the honest purpose of the Frati 
Santi, still I believe that as thorough an examination as possible, 
based on anatomical conditions, will only be welcome to the friends 
of Dante. 

1. The “ Relazione” or Report justly lays great stress upon the 
question of the agreement of Dante’s mask and the skull found in the 
chest ; and it is stated at p. 17, that the comparison of the two has 
afforded the same character in the conformation of the forehead, the 
same form of the arches of the eyebrows, of the bridge of the nose, 
and the same length and shape of the nasal bones. But, if the skull 
and the death-mask belong to one another, they must show, not only 
corresponding forms, but also corresponding proportions. The dimen- 
sions of the mask must be everywhere larger, certainly in various 
proportions ; since the soft parts covering the bones in different divi- 
sions of the face are of different thicknesses. Yet, everywhere the 
measures of the mask will be greater; smaller dimensions cannot be 
expected. The measurements of the mask do not occur in the “ Re- 
port”; on the other hand, there are specified (p. 17) a number of 
dimensions which were taken from the skull found in the chest. Let 
us compare them with those which I have obtained from the mask. 

a. The perpendicular distance from the root of the nose to the 
lower extremity of the connection of the two superior maxillary bones, 
consequently to the roots of the inner incisor teeth, z.e. to the middle 
of the upper lip. In the skull, according to the statement of the 
** Report”, this is 85 millimetres. In the mask I find the distance be- 
tween the two points named, which cannot be easily missed, to be at 
most 66 mm. The dimension taken from the skull is consequently 
much too large for the mask. The callipers, when opened to the ex- 
tent of 85 mm. and one limb placed on the root of the nose, reach 
down a finger’s breadth below the mouth.* 

b. The transverse measure through the middle region of the cheek- 


* Professor Welcker’s letter was accompanied with two outline tracings 
of the profile of the mask of Dante, taken by the profile apparatus described 
in his Kraniologisches Mittheilungen, p. 101. One of these sketches is of the 
size of the mask, where it is seen, by a line introduced for the purpose, that 
the distance in question is 66 millimetres. The other is a magnified or 
colossal profile, made sufficiently large to allow of the distance defined to 
extend to 85 mm. In this way the incongruity of the latter measure of the 
Relazione is rendered more conspicuous.—Eb. 
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bones. In the cranium, 107 mm.; in the mask, 115 mm. This is an 
increase which may very well be dependent on the soft parts of this 
region of the face. 

c. The transverse measure between the middle of the two jugal 
arches. In the skull, 135 mm.; in the mask, 134 mm. at the most. 
The compasses opened to 135 mm. allow the whole jugal region, in 
all places, to come between them without touching. 

d. The distance from the outer edge of the orbit on one side to that 
of the other. On the skull, according to the “ Relazione”, 124 mm. ; 
upon the mask, I find it to be only 106 mm. The callipers opened 
to 124 mm. and placed on the transverse line intersecting the orbits, 
reach much farther backwards, to the surface of the temples.* 

Other dimensions of the skull given in the “ Report” (especially 
those of the proper brain-skull) are but little fitted for comparison 
with the measurements of the mask. I believe I may assert, as the 
result of our comparison, that either the mask is not genuine, at least it 
is not the death-mask of Dante, or the measures of the “ Report” are wot 
the measures of Dante’s skull. 

This result leads us, first of all, to a closer examination of the mask. 
The “ Relazione” appears to hold it to be genuine ; and, although this 
is not explicitly asserted, there is no intimation that the authenticity 
of the mask is doubtful.t It is always called a mask (“ maschera”) 
whereby, according to the usage of the Italian language, is understood 
a death-mask, not a free imitation. It is so much like the best and 
most assured portraits of Dante, that, if it be a death-mask, there can 
be no doubt it is the death-mask of Dante. The copy used by my- 
self I owe to the kindness of our renowned Dante-man, my colleague 
Witte, who obtained it from the atelier of Rauch, and warrants that 
it is identical with the Torregianian example. 

I have never been able to think this modelled head was a mere and 
unaltered death-mask. The same hand that modelled the portion of 
a cap in the manner of a diadem rising upwards, may also have em- 
ployed some art touches here and there upon the face, to dissipate the 
expression of death, and give the whole an appearance of life. Indeed, 
there are many points to be recognised in this mask, which remind 


* It must be allowed that, with respect to this measure especially, a mis- 
take on the mask is not very likely; for it concerns the narrow border of 
bone lying close under the skin, which limits the outer edge of the orbit. It 
is quite clear that for the mask of Dante the dimension of 106 mm. is too 
small, and that of 124 mm. far too large. 

+ It is introduced in the Report (p. 17) by the words “La maschera di 
Dante, che dicesi tolta dal cadavere, ora posseduta della R. Galleria di 
Firenze per legato del marchesa Torregiani”; and by Nicolucci it is said, 
«La maschera tolta dal suo cadavere’’, p. 8. 
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us more of the proceedings of art and the technicalities of modelling 
than of the mere cast of a dead head. On the other hand, I 
consider that in the neighbourhood of the eyes, at the corners of the 
mouth, and in some other places, I can perceive marks such as are to 
be seen in real death-masks ; so that I must suppose that the mask, 
so far as it is not the mere impression of the real head, has had the 
actual death-mask for its original ground.* 

I am, however, of opinion that this point ought to be most carefully 
investigated. Against the supposition that the Torregianian head 
is a death-mask, it might probably be of moment that it reminds one 
more of the profile portrait of the youthful Dante (28—30 years) 
originating from Giotto than of Raphael’s picture of the older man ; 
whilst we should have expected the reverse, that the death-mask 
would represent the features of the pictures taken in later years. 
Still, there is no ground for assuming that Raphael collated this with 
any authentic portrait, it is much more probable that he only relied on 
the traditional likenesses of the manuscripts of the Divine Comedy. 
So we might suppose that the original of the “ mask” was a Dante at 
a period of life between Giotto’s and Raphael’s portraits, and that the 
“death-mask” was nothing more than a likeness made in Dante’s 
lifetime. There is another question after all—its answer in the 
negative would totally alter the state of the whole matter—were 
death-masks usually taken six hundred years ago? Upon this anti- 
quarian point I am not informed, and shall content myself with 
having raised the question. The oldest death-masks I recollect are 
of a later time, those of Luther and of Tasso. 

Let us, however, suppose for a moment that the mask is really a 
death-mask, although artistically restored, we should then not expect 
to find it cut away, diminished ; but the reverse, deeply depressed 
places filled out, and here and there parts of the face enlarged. But 
it is quite the contrary. The jugal breadth (c. of our previous explana- 
tion) is in the mask dess than the corresponding dimension of the bare 
skull; and the measures mentioned under a. and d. (length of the 
upper face, and breadth in the orbital region) are in the skull so 
exceedingly much larger, that we must assume the mask to be, if 
genuine, still to be a reduction of the natural size. But, how could 
it be that the mask could be copied from Dante’s face other than the 

* It is evident that Goethe did not regard a certain head of Dante to be 
the poet’s death-mask (Eckermenn’s Gespraethen, i, p. 170), for he says: “ It 
is well done—he is already old, bent, peevish, with the features relaxed aud 
sunk, as if he had just come from hell.” ‘These expressions weigh but little 
against the supposition of our mask being a death-mask, as it is not clear 
whether Goethe had the Torregianian mask before him. Eckermann speaks 
of a “ colossale Biiste”, a “colossaler Bild”. 
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natural size? On the other hand, the measure mentioned under 8. 
must also be equally diminished ; yet in this diameter the mask is 
larger than the skull. 

Let us submit the measures of the skull to a critical examination. 
The measurement given in the “ Relazione” for the breadth of the 
orbital region, 124 millimétres, appears to me under all circumstances 
to be too great, whether I take into consideration the portraits of 
Dante which lie before me, or whether I make use of the general 
results of craniometry as a standard. The highest cypher which I have 
obtained for the dimension in question (linea zz. of my system of 
measurements), out of two hundred and thirty-seven skulls of German 
men, is 112 mm. Twice I found the next highest figure to be 110. 
The average was 99 mm. Out of twenty-seven skulls of Italian men 
I obtained a mean of 97 mm. In Schiller, whose skull is of a rare 
size, and at the same time has an uncommon breadth, the cypher in 
question is 106. For the skull of Dante, a man of middle stature,* 
whose head was well proportioned to his body, and whose counte- 
nance, according to all the portraits, was of a rather narrow oval form,t 
124 millimétres is an absolutely impossible measure. Open a pair of 
callipers to 124 millimétres, and seek to find amongst thousands of 
skulls an example, the orbital diameter of which will reach that 
breadth ;{ or model a bust of Dante, taking that foundation for the 
dimensions of the diameter of the orbital region of the skull and of the 
upper face, and a colossal bust would be obtained. 

I am not able to explain the contradiction which exists between the 
specified measures of the mask and the skull. If the words, “la dis- 
tanza della parte esterna della periferia della base orbitaria d’un lato 
fino al punto identico dell’orbita della parte opposta” should be 
understood not to be the line uniting the two outer edges of the 
orbits (as my line zz.) ; but should the outer surfaces of the frontal 


* « Una statura media dell’ uomo.”—Relazione, p. 15. 

+ “Il suo volto fu lungo.”—Bocaccio, Vita di Dante, p. 54. 

t Inthe table I have given of remarkably large skulls (Untersuchungen 
tiber Wachsthum und Bau, u. s. w., 8. 136), the skull of the “ Marburger Rei- 
sen”, with the enormous horizontal circumference of 592 mm., certainly has 
an orbital breadth of 125 mm. The cranium of Professor Arnoldi (horizontal 
circumference 569 mm.) has 111 mm. All the other skulls of that table have 
less than 111 mm. I am now able to add, that in the Neanderthal skull, 
described by yourself, with a horizontal circumference of 581 mm., which I 
take to be the skull of a giant, the line zz amounts to114 mm. In the 
Neanderthal itself it is 116 mm. In no single normal skull of any race have 
I found the dimension in question greater than 112 mm. The horizontal 
circumference of Dante’s skull amounts, according to the Relazione, only to 
525 mm.; this is a size at which the corresponding orbital breadth is usually 
from 98 to 104 mm. 
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processes of the jugal bones be regarded as the points of measure- 
ment, yet these unusual measurements certainly would turn out only 
4to 10 millimetres more than the transverse line zz. of the same skull. 
Even in Schiller’s cranium,—such an orbital breadth taken from the 
outsides of the orbits, is only 116 millimétres. I should assume for 
this cypher “124” the occurrence of some accident, as an error of the 
press, if I did not find the same difficulty again in the dimension of 
the upper face (compare as before). 85 millimetres for this line is an 
extraordinarily large measure, such as could only be met with in quite 
particular, abnormally large skulls. It is in the highest degree to be 
regretted that the members of the Commission were not allowed to 
have a mould of the skull taken. To produce a cast from such mould, 
or only a good drawing of the skull, would have been of more validity 
than the best that I am able to say upon the matter. 

Let us pass on to another character equally found in the mask and 
the skull, which, in spite of the contradictions just named, falls into 
the scale weightily for the authenticity of the skull found in the 
chest. 

The “ Relazione ” mentions at page 16 the occurrence of an asym- 
metry in the skull discovered in the chest. And although the text in 
this place only says the skull appeared “somewhat unsymmetrical,” 
since the left parietal protuberance was more prominent than the right, 
and, at the same time, “ placed a little further backwards,” there 
cannot be a doubt that a more considerable degree of asymmetry 
existed in this part than those smaller defects of symmetry which are 
only perceptible by careful comparison, and from which scarcely any 
skull is free. It certainly was not the intention of the “Relazione” 
to remark that there was some trace of deviation from the mathe- 
matical equality of the two halves of the skull. Indeed, in Vicolucct 
there occur the words (p. 5), “il teschio offre in questa parte una 
notevole assimetria””—“ il che tiena senza dubbio ad una sinostosi 
precoce.” We may consequently presume upon a real obliquity of the 
skull, and there is no contradiction in the circumstance, that as it 
appears none of his contemporaries had observed a want of symmetry 
in the face of the living man, as such inequalities are confessedly 
easily overlooked. It further seems that here we have a case of that 
obliquity of skull depending upon one-sided ossification of sutures in 
early infancy, as made known by Soemmering, Virchow, and others, 
for there follows at p. 16 the assertion of a one-sided obliteration :— 
“Le suture della volta craniense non sono cancellate, se non che 
vedesi una soldatura 14 dove il parietale destro s’articola coll’ osso 
occipitale.” 

With respect to the obliteration of sutures, which in this skull 
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occasioned asymmetry, the text of the “ Relazione” does not permit 
me. to form a judgment. It says, “ the left parietal protuberance was 
more prominent, and at the same time lay a little more backwards.” 
ut the asymmetrical obliteration affected the right half of the 
lambdoidal suture. Asymmetries, as far as they depend on oblitera- 
tion of sutures, usually operate otherwise. The backward position of 
the left parietal tuber commonly depends upon this, that the frontal 
and parietal tuberosities of the right side, in consequence of the 
obliteration of the limb of the coronal suture lying between them, are 
not sufficiently separated from one another, An obliteration of the 
right half of the swtwra lambdoidea cannot draw the /eft parietal tuber 
backwards ; but it will, on the other hand, bring the right parietal 
tuberosity nearer to the occipital tuber. However that may be, 
there occur in the case of wry skulls diverse irregularities, and the 
obliteration of sutures and their results in older skulls are only with 
difficulty recognised and estimated. 

It appears to me to be of decisive importance that the mask of 
Dante exhibits a very obvious asymmetry originating in the bones, 
exactly of that nature which I have often observed where the poste- 
rior position of the left parietal tuberosity was dependent on synostosis 
of sutures.* If we place the mask so that the upper face is directed 
straight forward, and glance from the forehead of the mask down to 
the chin, it is very remarkable that the anterior surface of the strong 
angular chin deviates to the right. The deviation from the true 
square line amounts at least to from 12 to 15 degrees. 

It is singular that the Reporters in their assertion, that the skull 
and the mask exhibited essentially the same characters, did not make 
mention of this obliquity as a character common to both ; but, that 
this skull, which on many other grounds is probably the skull of 
Dante, and that the mask, which on many other grounds also is likely 
to be that of Dante, should both agree in a character so rarely occur- 
ing, renders the probability greater that both are genuine. 

[ find in the “ Relazione” no mention that the mask of Dante is awry, 
neither is it known that the same mask nor Dante’s head was formed 
unsymmetrically. Indeed, a considerable asymmetry of the skull and 
face may escape a common observer. We assume it has not been 
known of Dante ;+ but if a modeller should have undertaken to dis- 
cover a “ death-mask” of the poet, or to have substituted one, how 
should he happen to make it so strongly unsymmetrical, and in that 
definite manner which agrees with the skull ? 

* For example, the skull No. 103 of the Halle collection may be referred to. 

+ No portrait, as far as I know, indicates it. Boccaccio’s very exact report 
of the bodily proportions of Dante (in Vita e Costumi di Dante) knows nothing 
of a wryness. 
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However absolutely incompatible the measures taken upon the mask 
may be with the corresponding dimensions specified in the “ Relazione” 
as those of the skull, it appears to me that in the agreement of the 
asymmetry of the mask and of the skull, we have a testimony for the 
genuineness of the cranium found in the chest outweighing this con- 
tradiction. And to this may be added another fact. On the 
opening of the marble urn in which the ashes of Dante were interred, 
it was found to be empty, with the exception of three phalanges lying 
at the bottom ; and exactly the same bones were wanting, as the Re- 
porters rightly call attention to the fact, in the remains of the skeleton 
in the chest. The authenticity of the marble urn and its contents is 
unassailable ; and if the contents of the urn and of the chest represent 
one congruous skeleton, it is as good as certain that the chest con- 
tained that which was wanting in the urn—the bones of Dante. 

2. The “Relazione” gives at page 19 a detailed account of Dante’s 
skull according to the principles of Gall’s Phrenology. We hear that 
the back-head showed the organs of passion, the anterior frontal 
region, intelligence ; the lateral frontal and the parietal regions, 
“ poetry, music, satire, and benevolence ;” further, a love of autho- 
rity, a sense of independence, self-esteem, pride, courage, egotism. 
The lateral parts of the vault of the cranium indicated circumspcec- 
tion and understanding ; the temporal depressions, mechanical talent, 
drawing, sculpture, architecture ; the entire development of the skull, 
a philosophical spirit. 

The phrenological interpretation of a skull is so much the more 
doubtful an affair, the more intimately the constitution of the mind 
of the respective man is already known by his life and his works.* 
Science, in my opinion, still stands too far from a localisation of the 
actions of the mind in individual working territories of the brain, to 
venture to bring the talents and powers of a master-spirit into rela- 
tion with the greater or smaller projection of this or that part of the 
brain. Even to this day it is not generally recognised, that a sur- 
passing spiritual endowment pre-supposes simply a more largely de- 


* In this respect, even accident has many times played its mischievous 
part. In praise of the beanty and fineness of the skull of Raphael, Goethe 
could not say enough. Yet later it has come out that this skull (which is 
found in plaster in different collections, as at Giessen in the Soemmerring 
museum, “Cranium gypso effictum summi pictoris Raphael”) is not the 
true skull, but that it is a very ugly skull, of coarse, rude construction. 
Concerning the reopening of Raphael’s tomb in the year 1833, to which 
“even professors of surgery and anatomy, which is indeed common, were 
appointed”, compare J. D. Passavant, Rafiiel von Urbino, Leipzig, 1839, i, p. 
562. There was a plaster cast taken of Raphael’s skull, of which hitherto I 
cannot obtain any account. 
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veloped, and consequently heavier brain, than a moderate endowment. 
This leads us to the question of the size of the brain of Dante. 

In this respect the “ Relazione” contains the statement, that the 
cerebral cavity of the skull found in the chest was filled with grains 
of rice, and that the weight of the grains consumed in the process 
amounted to 1,420 grammes. Of the specific gravity of the rice there 
is no mention. 

As the fixing the weight of the brain of so richly-endowed and so 
genial a man as Dante has a great interest for the question touched 
upon, Vicolucct hath sought to reduce the figures given in the 
“ Relazione” into brain-weight. He has obtained out of the 1,420 
grammes of rice of the Report, p. 63, an internal capacity of the 
cranium of 1,493 cubic centimétres,* and deduced a weight of brain of 
1,552 grammes ; adding that this weight of brain, if it does not reach 
those of Cuvier and Byron,t yet it exceeds that of the eminent intel- 
lectual men brought forward by Rudolph Wagner :—Dirichlet with 
1,520 grammes, Fuchs with 1,499 grammes, Gaus with 1,492 grammes, 
Dupuytren with 1,437 grammes. 

I must here object that a weight of 1,420 grammes of rice cannot 
possibly correspond to a brain weighing 1,552 grammes. The volume 
of the internal capacity of the skull, which Nicolucci estimates at 1,493 
cubic centimetres, is scarcely too little; but when he estimates the 
weight of the brain at 1,552 grammes, it is surely very much too 
high. 

1,420 grammes of rice, which I shook together pretty well, gave a 
volume of 1,630 cubic centimetres. When I pressed thesame into the mea- 
suring-glass closer together, probably closer than it would be shaken 
into the somewhat fragile skull of Dante, I then obtained a volume of 
1,680 cubic centimeétres,t which would still correspond to a greater 
internal cranial capacity of 87 cubic centimétres than Nicolucci 
(reckoning with the specific gravity 0°9512) has deduced from the 
1,420 grammes of rice of the “ Relazione.” After this, I at first con- 
jectured that the cavity of the skull might have been larger. But 


* « Pollici cubici” is obviously a misprint. 

+ In the case of Byron, I have pointed out that the usual statement 
** 2238 grammes of brain” is an impossiblity, as the skull proper to this weight 
of brain would presuppose a head about as large as a tun; a view which 
Wagner afterwards adopted. We do not know what kind of weight the 
figures quoted for Byron’s brain refer to, and it therefore appears to me not 
justifiable when Wagner reduces them to “1807 grammes”. I think that 
the amount of the weight of Byron’s brain, of which we know nothing cer- 
tain, should be struck out of the tables. 

t The specific gravity of rice with the air included between the grains, 
was in both cases 0°870 and 0°897. 
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still I have no ground to doubt that the rice used in determining the 
volume of the cavity of the skull of Dante did not possess the specific 
gravity assumed by Nicolucci, since the other measurements of the 
skull communicated in the “ Relazione” lead me to figures expressing 
the internal capacity of the skull, which deviate little from those calcu- 
lated by Nicolucci, and are at all times not greater. Thus the hori- 
zontal circumference of the skull is specified at 525 millimetres. With 
such a circumference (where no abnormal conditions of the skull, 
which here do not exist, exercise a disturbing influence) agrees with, 
as I by numerous experiments have shown,* an internal capacity of 
from 1,350 to 1,570, in the mean 1,470 cubic centimetres. Further, 
the sum we obtain by adding together the long, broad, and high 
diameters is 458. From this amount of the three chief diameters of 
the head, the mean size of the internal capacity to be expected is, 
according to my observations, 1,460 cubic centimetres. So I do not 
doubt the correctness of the 1,490 cubic centimetres obtained by 
Nicolucci. Still the weight of the brain is undoubtedly reckoned too 
high at 1,550 grammes, as more than 100 cubic centimetres of the 
internal capacity must be deducted for the membranes of the brain 
and the blood in the venous sinuses.t The figures of the weight of 
the brain must, therefore, in all cases, be lower than those expressing 
the internal capacity of the skull in cubical centimétres.~ To an 
internal capacity of 1,490 cubic centimetres there belongs, according 
to my investigations, a weight of brain of 1,420 grammes, so that I 
believe 1,420 grammes (and not 1,550 grammes), must be accepted 
as the probable weight of Dante’s brain. 

Let us now inquire how this weight of brain stands in the series of 
weights of the brains of pre-eminently intellectual men known to us, 
and for this purpose a glance at the following Table will render it 
distinct.§ 

* Untersuchungen iiber Wachsthum und Bau des Menschlichea Schaedels, s. 
37, and taf. xvii, 3. 

+ In the three cases I have mentioned at s. 33, op. cit., the volume of the 
dura mater and of the blood contained in its sinuses amounted to 100, 115, 
and 130 cubic centimetres ; in other cases to 200 c.c. and more. Cf. Davis, 
Crania Britannica, p. 224. 

t In Nicoluci’s calculation this appears to be overlooked. This is obvious 
from p. 6 of his Letter. Internal capacity of the skull = 1493 cubic centi- 
metres ; specific gravity of brain 1040. Consequently, weight of the brain 
1552 ¢c.c., for 1493 x 1040 = 1552. 

§ The basis of this table was laid in my former one, by which the com- 
monly accepted position, that the weight of the brain of distinguished or 
intellectually pre-eminent men is, in the average, greater than the normal 
mean weight of the brain, was for the first time proved in a more exact 
manner (cf. Ueber zwei selinere Difformitaten, etc., Halle, 1863, p. 14). T have 
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Out of the brain weights of the twenty-six highly endowed men of 
the accompanying Table, besides Dante, there results as a mean 1509 
grammes, a figure which is related to 1390 grammes, the average ob- 
tained from a very large number of the “ brains of commoner men,” 
as 109 to 100, and consequently exceeds the mean nine per centum., 
We shall not rate it too high if we assume between these numbers 
(the mean of the common brain, and of the brain organised for higher 
intellectual manifestations) a difference of ten per cent: since the 
series of our twenty-six men contains, together with real geniuses and 
men of great talent, some simply well-endowed heads ; whilst the 
great series of nameless men, which affords the mean of “common 


increased this table by some later measurements, as well as by the addition 
of some further statements given by an accurate inquirer, J. Thurnam (On 
the Weight of the Brain, London, 1866). 

It might perhaps be objected against my table, that “pre-eminent intel- 
lectual endowment” is a somewhat indefinite and wide notion. Netwith- 
standing, I have not at present determined upon making any division into 
several sections (as men of intellect, of imagination, of will), because the 
series seems to me too small for this purpose. Nevertheless, I willingly 
admit the possibility that the individual members of this table may have 
excelled by excessive development of very different segments of the brain. 

In fifteen brains of our table, distinguished by the addition of w, the 
weight was directly determined by weighing. In five (Schiller, R. Bruce, 
Weissenbach, v. Mosheim, Spix), marked h, I have derived the cyphers for 
the brain from the circumference of the skull. In 6 (Arnoldi, Doell, v. 
Rheinwald, Biinger, Heinse, Schubert), marked c, it has been reckoned 
from the internal capacity of the skull determined by grain-corns. 

To our table belong the following notes. 1. Cuvier, the renowned natu- 
ralist, died at the age of 63 years (Thurnam, op. cit., p. 33). 2. Abercrombie, 
physician, 64 years (ib. p. 33). 3. Arnoldi, professor in Marburg, renowned 
ovientalist, 85 years. 4. Joh. Veit Doell, excellent medalist, of diversified 
talents, 85 years.. 5. v. Rheinwald, man rich in intellect, friend of Soemmerring. 
6. Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, 54 years. 7. Schiller, 56 years. 8. Spurz- 
heim, physician, 56 years (Thurnam, p. 33). 9. Biinger, professor of anatomy 
in Marburg. 10. Prof. Weissenbach, out of the Tyrol, 70 years. 11. Dirichlet, 
professor of mathematics, 54 years (R. Wagner, Vorstudien, i). 12. Count 
de Morny, statesman, 50 years (Thurnam, p. 34). 13. Dan. Webster, states- 
man, 70 years (ib. 34). 14. Campbell, Lord Chancellor, 80 years (ib. p. 34). 
15. Fuchs, professor of pathology, 52 years (R. Wagner). 16. Chalmers, 
celebrated preacher, 67 years (Thurnam, p. 34). 17. Gauss, mathematician, 
Goettingen, 78 years (R. Wagner). 18. v. Mosheim, theologian, multifa- 
rious, very intelligent investigator (skull in Blumenbachian collection). 19. 


Dupuytren, surgeon, 58 years (Thurnam, p. 34). 20. W. Heinse, author of 


Ardinghells, 57 years. 21. Franz Schubert, composer, 69 years. I have to 
thank Professor Seligmanns of Vienna, for the measurement of the skull, 
22. Whewell, philosopher, 71 years (Thurnam, p. 34). 23. Spix, naturalist, 
45 years; skull at Miinchen. 24. Hermann, philologue, Goettingen, 51 
years (R. Wagner). 25, Tiedemann, physiologist, Heidelberg, 80 years. 
26. Hausmann, mineralogist, Goettingen, 77 years (R. Wagner, Vorst., i). 
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brains,” does not consist of pure talentless people. Still more, the 
mean of the ordinary brain is derived from the brains of four hundred 
and thirteen men, who were of the age of from twenty to sixty years. 
The mean time of life of our twenty-six men of talent is sirty-five 
years, at which period of life the weight of the brain usually amounts 
to only about 1320 grammes, i. e., full fourteen per cent. less than the 
mean estimate of our six-and-twenty. So great a difference would scarcely 
have been expected by those inquirers who already share my view. 

Under all circumstances the position of Dante in our Table must 
appear very remarkable. That the cypher representing the weight of 
the brain of so eminent a genius exceeds the common average only 
by a little, appears to stand in strong contradiction to the before- 
stated position. Among the true geniuses of our Table Dante shows 
the lowest figure, and the five instances in which smaller cyphers 
occur are far from being of equal birth. 

If we ask for an explanation, I may remind the reader that, as I 
have shown in another place,* in many highly-endowed and in part 
truly genial men, who have a small capacity of skull and consequently 
not a very large brain, the skull, in consequence of infantile obliteration 
of sutures, has become contracted. The skull of Paracelsus (so far as 
the remains of the skeleton preserved in the Sebastian’s church at 
Salzburg, are really genuine) has an internal capacity of only 1250 
centimetres, which would give a weight of brain equal to 1200 grammes. 
In Philipp Meckel the internal capacity is only 1320 cubic centimetres, 
which represents a brain of 1260 grammes; and also the brain of 
Wilh. von Humboldt stands, without doubt, below the average. 
Whilst I, according to my observations, may maintain that smallness 
of skull, so long as it does not rest on a checked development, pro- 
duced by synostosis, will rarely, if ever be met with, in conjunction 
with higher intellectual endowments. Still, I also admit, that a 
brain designed for greater intellectual powers, restrained in its deve- 
lopment by the occurrence of contraction of the space of the cavity 
of the skull, may, without injurious results, be circumscribed to a 
smaller volume under a limitation of the growth of those tissues 
which are indifferent to the psyche, and when the tissues especially 
serving the intellectual functions are spared. Admitting this hypo- 
thetical proposition, I might first of all merely maintain the position, 
that smallness of brain, which is met with in conjunction with open 
sutures, is a more unfavourable condition for the intellectual functions, 
than smallness of brain, which is in conjunction with synostotic con- 

* Ueber zwei seltnere Difformitaeten des menschlichen Schaedels, und iiber 
die Frage nach dem zwischen Hirgroesse und geistiger Begabung bestehenden 
Wechselverhaeltnisse, Halle, 1863, s. 17. Cf. Barnard Davis, On Synostotic 
Crania among Aboriginal Races of Man, 1865, p. 21. 
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traction of the skull. Now, if the skull and the mask of Dante 
show symptoms ensuing from a contraction of space in early child- 
hood, according to our positions, the remarkably low figure represent- 
ing the weight of Dante’s brain obtains a sufficient explanation. 

The inquiry embraced in this letter, as no one mistakes less than 
the writer, has had to contend with several difficulties, chiefly from 
this cause, that the skull of Dante, its peculiar subject, or the best 
substitutes, a mould of it, is wholly wanting. And this cast is want- 
ing because anthropological science, however great the progress it may 
have made in the last few years, has still not acquired in all places 
the estimation due to it. When the injuries which the precipitate 
attempts of phrenology, certain hypothetical doctrines of natural 
philosophy, and a more trifling and playful mode of treatment have 
occasioned our science, shall be completely dissipated, when people 
more generally learn to understand that to undertake the study of 
the whole natural history of man, is at least as valuable and im- 
portant, even where it brings no uses serving any direct so-called 
practical purpose of common necessity, as the study of snails, plant- 
lice, crabs, then shall we no longer have to complain that the psy- 
chologically interesting remains of our great dead can only be em- 
ployed clandestinely, and so far as a lucky accident brings them to 
daylight for our investigations. Then it will not be regarded as a 
desecration to open graves, and an investigation, under all cireum- 
stances difficult, will not then be rendered still more difficult by 
depriving it of the necessary materials for study. 

Always your most devoted, 
H, WELCKER. 

Halle, July 30th, 1866. 





The distinguished anatomist who has honoured me by addressing 
to me the preceding Letter, has expressed a wish that I should add 
some Notes to it from the Memoir of Professor Gaddi mentioned 
above, as this Memoir did not fall into his hands until this Letter 
was written. I do not see any important fact in Dr. Gaddi’s Memoir 
that bears upon the ingenious line of argument of Professor Welcker 
which he has not already introduced from the “ Relazione” of the 
Commissioners. Professor Gaddi was already struck with the extra- 
ordinary height of 85 millimétres, attributed by the Reporters to the 
upper face, which, he says, in long faces amounts only to 71 mm. 
But he regards this comparative observation as sufficient of itself to 
demonstrate that these were the bones of Dante, as he is always 
represented with an extremely long face—a special conformation— 
which passes as conventional among artists. He also remarks upon 
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the inordinate distance between the two extreme margins of the 
orbits, said in the “ Relazione” to be 124 millimetres, usually only 
103 mm.; and concludes that the eyes of Dante were placed at a 
great distance from one another, which Professor Gaddi attributes to 

the considerable development in breadth of the middle frontal region. 
The other measurements of the calvarium, for such is the skull of 

Dante, the lower jaw being absent, are regarded by Professor Gaddi 

as, for a like reason, to exceed the ordinary dimensions of human 

skulls. He notices the precocious obliteration of the right parieto- 
occipital suture, and attributes the want of symmetry in the two 

sides of the calvarium to this as its cause. 

The deductions Professor Gaddi obtains from the statements of the 
“ Relazione” and his own comparisons, are these: That the head of 
Dante Alighieri, is, 1. dolichocephalic; 2. eminently orthognathous ; 

3. offers great development in the frontal, inter-parietal, and superior 
occipital regions ; and 4. belongs preeminently to the frontal races of 
Gratiolet. 

These results are supported at some length, and the eminent 
anatomist concludes thus :-— 

“From this combination of facts the encephalon of this amazing 
genius has had a great volume of the cerebral hemispheres, signally in 
the anterior and middle segments, and also a conspicuous predominance 
of the cerebellum. If to these facts we should add that which is 
known to the entire world. of all the incomparable mental faculties 
exercised by him in his life-time, we shall be constrained to conjecture 
that the cerebral hemispheres of Dante will have been certainly pro- 
vided with a great number of convolutions, with anfractuosities 
very profound, and consequently with a spacious superficies for 
action. The noted prominence situated longitudinally upon the middle 4 

superior part of the frontal bone, gives reason for the Theosophia i 
which always shines through in his immortal writings,” p. 18. { 

With respect to the stock from which Dante, who regarded himself 
to have been of Roman origin, was descended, Professor Gaddi quotes | 
a passage from Dr. Nicolucci, who decides with confidence that he was 
not Roman, but Tuscan by birth and descent. 

The most generally interesting portion of the J/emoir addressed by 
Professor Gaddi to the President of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Letters and Arts of Modena, is probably that in which he exhibits 
such striking zeal to have secured that thorough anatomical investi- 
gation of the remains of the great Italian poet, which all must now 
lament was not instituted when these relics were brought to the 
light of day. | 

Convinced of the great value of anthropology, and regarding ethno- 
graphic and anthropological studies as signally based upon the confor- 
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mation of the cranium, which, he says, is that part of the human 
skeleton upon which nature has impressed indelible and constant cha- 
racters, he early addressed (June 3, 1864) a respectful letter to the 
imunicipality of Ravenna, offering his services to search for the vener- 
able remains and to give a scientific description of them. He received 
a tardy reply from the municipality, informing him that there was no 
intention whatever to open the urn which contained the bones of 
Dante, and that the profane hand of man could not, without offence, 
approach its interior. This was in July 1864. The bones of Dante, 
which had been removed from the chest at a remote period, were 
found in the wall of the chapel of Braccio Forte, on the 27th May, 
1865, which took away all idea of profanation. He pointedly inquires 
why, if the municipality had not confidence in him, did they not 
apply to other competent persons, and above all to the illustrious 
ethnograph Nicolucci? At this latter time a Government Commis- 
sion was created by the Minister for Public Instruction, which did not 
include the name of Nicolucci or of Gaddi, for the purpose of identi- 
fying the remains. Among the instructions given to this Commission 
was that of especially examining the cranium to see if it corresponded 
to those portraits which are considered to be most authentic, and to 
institute upon it those phrenological investigations which science suggests. 

Professor Gaddi, with great justice, feelingly laments that so pre- 
cious an opportunity should have been lost, that his ardent desires 
should have been frustrated, and that he should have been prevented 
from obtaining the materials necessary for producing a Memoir for 
the Acts of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Modena, which, from 
its subject, would have thrown lustre on the Academy itself. 


J. B. D. 


ON THE VALUE OF PHRENOLOGY IN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS.* 
By J. W. JACKSON, Esq., F.A.S8.L. 

As a Member of the Phrenological Association of Edinburgh, and a 
Fellow of the Anthropological Society of London, I have long felt that 
phrenologists, devoted to their own speciality, are, as a body, unwisely 
indifferent to the wider field of anthropology ; while conversely, 
anthropologists, occupied with their grander facts and larger area, are 

* This is a report of a speech delivered at the anniversary meeting of the 
Edinburgh Phrenvloyical Association, on October 24th, 1566. 
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prone to neglect phrenology, alike ignorant of the evidence by which 
its truth as a science is demonstrated, and indifferent to the aid 
which it is capable of affording to their investigations. - Happily, on the 
present occasion, thanks to the high culture which still distinguishes 
certain classes of the modern Athens, I see before me an audience not 
thus limited, some of whom, indeed, like our excellent secretary, Mr. 
Gowans, are members of the one and fellows of the other society ; 
while the remainder, not so distinguished, are, while zealous students 
of phrenology, also enlightened and unprejudiced readers of the An- 
thropological Review and the publications of the London Society. This, 
then, is an opportunity not likely to again occur, at least till our next 
annual gathering. For with all due respect to other, and perhaps 
higher intellectual centres, I must candidly confess that, at the present 
moment, I do not know where, within the limits of the United King- 
dom, to find an auditory so capable of taking in both sides of this 
important question, so qualified by a knowledge both of phrenology 
and anthropology for estimating their relative importance, for seeing 
the extent to which the data furnished by the former science may 
throw light on the inquiries of the latter. 

It need scarcely be observed that anthropology is the science of 
man in all his attributes and relationships ; that in the hands of its 
abler leaders it presumably entertains no prejudices, nourishes no 
presumptions, has, in Baconian phrase, no “ idola,” which could inter- 
fere with the truly inductive investigation of its subject matter. Its 
followers want only the truth as it is in nature. They have no anta- 
gonism to anything save baseless assumption and dogmatic assertion. 
They neither oppose nor favour the groundless cosmogonies which have 
descended to us, in the shape of written records, from the ages of 
tradition; they simply ignore them, together with the equally 
groundless and absolutely ridiculous, because utterly impossible, 
schemes of @ priori anthropology which generally accompany them. 
And while thus conducting their investigations, independently of 
traditional ideas and written authority, they are, or at least aim to 
be, equally free from the dogmatism of science and the prejudices of 
the schools. Perhaps in this duplex attempt at perfect intellectual 
liberation, they are more successful in the former than the latter ; 
they defy the antiquated absurdities of theology better than the crude 
hypotheses of science; and while waging successful battle with 
creeds, are, almost unconsciously the willing slaves of theory. They 
have cast off much ; but, as a body, I would scarcely be understood to 
assert that they have risen entirely superior to the prestige of great 
names or the despotism of accepted ideas. For example, they are not 
yet prepared, save with few individual exceptions, to investigate the 
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claims of phrenology. The great majority would, I fear, be found 
incapable of approaching this subject in a true Baconian spirit, having 
neither favour or affection, wish or feeling, on the subject. They 
have already made up their minds that it is a baseless hypothesis ; 
and while utterly incapable of delineating a character from craniolo- 
gical and physiological data, content themselves with an @ priori 
assumption that the thing is impossible. This is, of course, only 
saying, in other words, that they occupy the ordinary position of men 
of science who are not phrenologists, and who, in utter oblivion of 
the lessons which they have acquired from the Novum Organum, 
content themselves with denying, and sometimes deriding, what they 
do not understand, and what in their present state of mind, whether 
as regards knowledge or feeling, they are very imperfectly capable of 
investigating. 

In the foregoing remarks, I have been perhaps almost blameably 
severe on my brother anthropologists, who are for the most part 
absent ; and now do you, phrenologists, who are present, bear with 
me while, in no unfriendly spirit, I lay bare, with an equal freedom 
of remark, the deficiencies and shortcomings, if not of ourselves, at 
least of the majority of our cobelievers and coadjutors. Phrenology, 
then, let us confess it, has been persecuted into isolation. It is some- 
thing apart ; it stands alone; it expects no favour from, it affords no 
help to any other branch of science ; it is not an integral part of the 
living and growing intelligence of the age. It is not sufficiently vital 
and expansive ; it does not advance ; it moves in a circle, the circle 
of ideas, developed by its champions in the last generation, whose 
thoughts it echoes and whose limitations it observes. Like some ivy- 
circled sapling, it exhibits all the signs of premature old age. It is 
falling into saint-worship ; it reverences its olden reputations so de- 
voutly, that it has neither eyes nor ears for higher veracities, lying 
beyond their horizon, and only now looming into view, as humanity 
in its onward march advances to a new position, from whence there is 
a wider outlook and a sublimer prospect ; it has fallen for the most 
part into the hands of professional manipulators—men who are prac- 
tical phrenologists and nothing else, and who, except in this, their 
professional position, have no status either in the scientific or the 
literary world. 

As a necessary result of this condition of things, phrenology does 
not occupy the position to which it is legitimately entitled ; it does 
not do so either in the estimation of its disciples or in the opinion of 
the public. Let us clearly understand this matter. Phrenology is 
not simply craniology, but neurology. In its higher aspect, it is the 
science of the nervous system. Nay, in its widest acceptation, it is 
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the science of the external in its relation to the internal, of the body 
in its relation to the mind ; it predicates the relation of form to func- 
tion. It is by no means confined to the human sphere : its principles 
are as applicable to animals as to men. The carnivorous character 
of the tiger is as effectually impressed on his feline brain, with its 
powerful and predominant combativeness and destructiveness as on 
his teeth and talons, his stomach calculated only for the digestion of 
flesh ; or his agile limbs and powerful chest, which qualify him for 
the capture of his prey. It is no exaggeration to say that compara- 
tive anatomy will ever remain imperfect till it calls phrenology to 
its aid, for by this alone will it be enabled to explain how the habits 
and instincts of each species are so beautifully in harmony with its 
organisation. 

Were this the time and place, we might dilate on its application to 
art, which, without its guidance, but too often paints monstrosities 
and calls them men. Or we might explain its use in medical dia- 
gnosis, where it would often guide the physician in his estimate of 
constitutional proclivities, and provide him with a key to individual 
specialities and idiosyncrasies otherwise all but inexplicable. 

But it is time we should advance to the more especial subject 
matter of this evening’s address—the value of phrenology in anthro- 
pological researches. Again, to such an audience as the present, it is 
scarcely necessary to observe that anthropology, the latest of the 
sciences, is also one of the highest ; that it implies not only the pre- 
existence, but also the effective development of many others. It 
could not possibly have existed in its present comparatively advanced 
state even a generation since, for the instrumentalities which it em- 
ploys were not then fully prepared for its use. This remark applies 
more especially to geology and archzology ; while as regards philology, 
technology, and comparative anatomy in its relation to the various 
types of man, these subordinate and contributive departments are 
not yet sufficiently matured to effectually aid us in our investigations. 

As anthropology demands the assistance of so many branches of 
knowledge, it is almost needless to observe that it also requires the 
labours of many diversely constituted minds. It wants both the 
observer and the thinker, the collector of facts and the master of 
principles, the workman who quarries the stone, and the architect 
who designs the temple. And among these workmen, these hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to the higher priesthood of intellect, 
we may place the phrenologist. It is his humble vocation to supply 
the facts of cerebral physiology, for which, let me warn him, he will 
at first receive but slender thanks. He must be contented to wait in 
faith and patience for the recognition of his services. He must submit 
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to be treated with indifference, if not contempt, by men who are 
ignorant of the very elements of his science, and who could not. prac- 
tically wield the simplest of its resources. 

The fundamental problem in anthropology is, “the place of man 
in the animate scale.” On this depends much else, and on its solution 
some of the keenest if not highest intellects of the age are now 
engaged with a zeal that occasionally outruns discretion, and leads to 
personalities, of which theologians may be guilty, but which are 
altogether beneath the dignity of science. Now, I presume, most of 
you are aware that the determining element of form and function 
throughout the animal kingdom, is the development of the nervous 
system. ‘To this, bone and inuscle are simply subordinate instru- 
mentalities. This is only saying, in other words, that the place of 
an animal in the scale of being is determined by its relation to the 
imponderable forces. Those of you who have listened to some of my 
previous addresses are also aware, that I regard the form of plants 
and animals as by no means arbitrary and accidental—they could not 
have been other than they now are in the present state of the earth, 
of which they are in reality the necessary and appropriate organs, 
through which as a cosmic organism, at a certain stage of growth or 
development, it discharges some of its more important, and in truth, 
vital functions. Their fourm, therefore, is no more arbitrary than the 
shape of our hands or the relative position of our features. They are 
what they are, and in a sense, where they are, because they discharge 
certain duties in relation to that larger whole, of which they con- 
stitute the subsidiary and harmonious parts. Forgive my thus 
descending to fundamentals. If we start from a false basis our con- 
clusions can scarcely fail to betray the error of our premises. 

The place of man in the animate scale must then be primarily de- 
termined by the development of his nervous system, to which, how- 
ever, the ruder portions of his organisin will infallibly bear a certain 
relation. In other words, if you would accurately, or even approxi- 
mately define the specialities, by which man is differenced from the 
anthropoid apes, you should commence, not with his feet or hands, 
but with his brain, thus mounting at a leap from the circumferential 
sphere of effects to the central sphere of causation. It is here that 
phrenology becomes not only valuable, but invaluable. Where ana- 
tomy stumbles, it triumphs. This is a bold assertion, but I utter it 
advisedly. And now to the proof; not, however, for the present 
audience, but rather for those who may hear the echo of our pro- 
ceedings. 

Most of you are doubtless familiar with the rather extraordinary 
circumstance, that two of our greatest comparative anatomists se- 
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riously differed, not about a principle or a conclusion, but a fact, the 
presence or absence of the Hippocampus minor in the brain of some 
of the anthropoid apes—a little matter, which might have been set- 
tled far more conveniently by dissection than assertion. Without 
attempting to enter into the merits of this very important contro- 





versy, we may say that from the phrenological standpoint it loses 
much of its significance. We are quite prepared to find that the 
basis of the human brain resembles that of the apes ; nay, it would 
not modify om estimate of the place of man, to find that they are 
identical in character, for in the animate scale the superior differs 
from the inferior not so much by subtraction as addition. Now the 
additions here are in the way of superposition. The specially human 
brain rests upon that of the animal, and in all normal cases dominates 
it. When it does not, the man sinks not only to, but below the 
level of, the brute. 

Let us go somewhat more minutely into this matter. Here, for 
example, is a cast of the brain and cranium of a gorilla; now, at a 
glance, the practised eye of a phrenologist detects the presence of the 
animal and the absence of the human elements. Here are the pow- 
erful impulses of amativeness, combativeness, and destructiveness, in 
the postero-basilar region; resting on which are at least the rudiments 
of domestic affection, in strong philoprogenitiveness and considerable 
adhesiveness. But when we look for the moral sentiments, which 
should control these excitable feelings, they are nowhere to be found. 
The true coronal region of the human head is entirely absent. This 
is a creature morally idiotic and absolutely irresponsible, as much so 
as a tiger or a bull. And when, advancing to the anterior region, we 
examine its indications, we find in perfect correspondence with the 
animal characteristics already adverted to, that perception is almost the 
sole function of the intellect. Here is a being utterly incapable of 
rising from a fact to a principle, from a phenomenon to the law on which 
it depends. He has never entered the sphere of abstract thought. His 
reflective faculties are on a par with those of the dog and the elephant, 
or rather perhaps of the wild ruminants. He is utterly devoid of 
imagination. He has never, at any moment, conceived of a state of 
existence superior to that arboreal life, of which alone he has had ex- 
perience, and to which alone we may add, is he either morally or 
physically adapted. Here, then, is a being existing on a totally dif- 
ferent plane to that of man, between whom and man there is indeed a 
gulf so wide, that neither genus, order or class seems fully adequate to 
express its whole significance, and we are almost tempted to adopt 
the nomenclature of Mr. Luke Burke, and specify the human type as 
the germal and embryonic form of a new KINGDOM. 
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Again, those of you who have read my communications to the 
“ Future,’ are aware that I regard man as the beginning of that 
higher and aérial type of being, which will hold the same relation to 
quadrupedal and instinctive mammals that birds do to reptiles, and 
which the papilio as an individual does to the creeping grub, of which it 
is the transformed and translated, or, shall we say, transmigrated com- 
pletion. This, of course, does not strictly imply a new kingdom, the 
relationship being one for which the Cuvierian system provides no 
term, because it does not embrace the idea on which it is based. 
Remember that in uttering these thoughts I know to whom I am 
speaking, namely, to those who have mastered scientific knowledge 
without being enslaved by scientific systems. 

But to return from this semi-digression. We have here, in the 
case of man and the gorilla, an instance of the competence of phre- 
nology and the incompetence of anatomy (as at present taught and 
practised by the highest authorities) to express a diversity in orga- 
nisation, which must exist, for we see and can admeasure its effects in 
function. The man and the ape are different, radically different, in 
mental aptitudes, and yet anatomy so imperfectly defines this differ- 
ence in structure, that its ablest representatives are in conflict, not 
only as to the degree of this difference, but as to its very existence. 
After the foregoing remarks, you will not think that I exaggerate in 
saying that anthropology will ever remain imperfect without the aid 
of phrenology, or to speak yet more correctly, without the aid of those 
facts in cerebral physiology, whereof existing phrenology is the very 
imperfect and inadequate expression. 

But if phrenology can thus aid us in defining the place of man in 
the animate scale, it is of course equally valuable in defining the rank 
of his various types. No phrenologist has any doubt as to the infe- 
riority of the Negroid to the Turanian type, or the superiority of the 
Caucasian to either. But he can do more than this; he can enter 
with confidence upon the specialities of mental constitution, attaching 
to each of these great divisions of humanity, and in many cases, of 
their subdivisions. To such an audience as the present it would be 
superfluous to illustrate this by the citation of examples from the 
writings of our greater phrenologists, whose portraiture of national 
character shows what may be done in this direction even by men but 
imperfectly acquainted with anthropology as ascience. While on this 
subject, permit me to remark, that while phrenology—or shall we rather 
say cerebral physiology—constitutes a most important province of an- 
thropology, the many important facts furnished by the latter in refer- 
ence to the crania of foreign nations and ancient races, are of unspeak- 
able value from the phrenological standpoint, and constitute indeed a 
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mass of data so interesting and instructive, as to indicate the ap- 
proach of a new era in the application of phrenological principles to 
the interpretation of racial characteristics. 

But we are yet far from having exhausted the possible application 
of phrenological principles to the solution of anthropological problems. 
There is the great subject of temperament, which means quality, in 
all its profound effects upon character, and in all its far-reaching con- 
sequences upon organisation. Even the ablest anthropologists have 
as yet but an imperfect appreciation of the vast importance of this 
subject. They are so oceupied with the form and volume of a human 
structure, that they are comparatively indifferent to the quality of 
the materials of which it is composed, and yet this element often 
underlies form and always influences function. Though type and 
temperament are not identical, there is obviously an intimate con- 
nection between them. It is only necessary to say that the Cau- 
casian is predominantly nervous, the Turanian muscular, and the 
Negro vascular, to show that certain types tend to promote the 
development of corresponding temperaments. Again, let us clearly 
understand this matter. Form is not the only determining element 
of type, but form and quality in combination. The Negro is not 
only ruder than the Caucasian in form, but he is also coarser in 
texture. Now it is here that a practical acquaintance with phrenology 
would prove an invaluable acquisition to the anthropologist. Where 
the language, and it is to be feared, the ideas of the latter are often 
vague, the terms of the latter are well defined, and he expresses him- 
seli with ease and precision on a subject, long familiar to him, but 
only now faintly dawning on the minds of anthropologists who are 
not also phrenologists. 

But it is to be feared that I must have already more than ex- 
hausted your patience, in the utterance of what must appear mere 
truisms to you, but which are yet, for the most part, unknown or 
unappreciated veracities to even the world of science, on the outside. 
Throughout I have assumed phrenology to be based on truth; this at 
least was neither the time or place to question or defend its principles. 
Such a task may well be postponed to another time. Suffice it that, 
although during more than twenty years a convert to the funda- 
mental doctrine of specialisation in cerebral function, I am far from 
regarding phrenology as perfect, or its present teachers as final. If 
we do not expand it and leave them behind, our doom is sealed. We 
must march with the age, or consent to be trodden under foot by 
those more progressive than ourselves. But I have no fear. Our 
past is the earnest of our future, we were pioneers in the former, we 
shall not be less in the latter. 
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MR. PIKE AND THE “ WESTMINSTER REVIEW.” 


To the Editor of the “ Anthropological Review.” 


Srr,—It is not without great diffidence that I ask you to find a place 
in a scientific review for some remarks upon a production which is 
not only not scientific but which is not even grammatical. And I 
only ask this favour at the instigation of my friends, who seem to 
think, one and all, that gross ignorance and gross want of good faith 
in a critic should not be allowed to pass unnoticed ; and so, as the 
subject is anthropological, I appeal to you. 

I do not, however, ask you to let me give a complete statement of 
my whole case. If I can show that the writer of a critique on the 
which appeared in October, 1866, in the 
Westminster Review, is not competent to write on that or any other 


” 


“ Enelish and their Origin, 


subject, I shall, perhaps, have done enough for my present purpose. 
And if I can further show that this critic is no more scrupulous in 
his assertion than he is correct in his grammar, happy in his meta- 
phors, or well read in English literature, I shall have committed what 
may perhaps be considered a cruelty. But Iam glad to say that I 
can do all this, and yet show mercy in abundance. I shall select for 
the gibbet one or two specimens of bad grammar, one or two of self- 
contradictory metaphors, one or two of general ignorance, and one or 
two of deliberate misrepresentation, and I shall then leave the critic 
to the tranquil enjoyment of the rest. 

Of bad grammar I ought perhaps, in fairness, to select specimens, 
which show that the critic appears to have adopted a system of com- 
pensation. If he makes a blunder of a given kind in one place he 
sets it right by making the converse blunder when he has an oppor- 
tunity in another place. The system is not original, because its 
working may be observed in the very lowest classes, who compensate 
the blunder “ you was” by the blunder “I were,” who, if they have 
their ’ats on their ’eads have been known to carry ropes of “honions” on 


> 


their “harms.” Of this principle, however, the Westminster reviewer 
tells us that “the picture of the forefathers whose claims Mr. Pike 
advocates ave, to say the least of it, not more attractive ;” and further 
on, that “such has been the positive circumstances of the English people 
from the times of Edward the Confessor.” 

I do not know what is intended to serve as a compensation to Bel- 
gorum, which the critic gives as the genitive case of Belye. Perhaps 
it is this elegant sentence: “The Teutonic race in Germany has, in 
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every department, closely rivalled, and in some actually eclipsed, 

their Anglo-Saxon competitors.” Perhaps it is the still more elegant 
sentence which follows: “The truth is, that within the brief period of 
German literature, the celebrity of German poets of the second and 
third order is probably far greater all over Europe than that of more 
than four or five of all the poets who have illuminated the whole 
four centuries of literary effort in England.” 

I confess myself unable to interpret the last quoted passage, which 
appears to me to be simply nonsense. I suspect, however, that the 
critic wishes to assert this proposition ; every one of the second and 
third rate poets of Germany has a higher reputation than any of the 
first rate English poets, except four or five. Perhaps he thought this 
statement would not look well in grammatical English. 

I shall say but little more about my critic’s grammatical blunders, 
because, numerous as they are, they are nothing to his other ab- 
surdities. I have only to remark that he lays claim to the title of 
— philologist! He is quite ignorant that the leading philologists are 
already giving up the belief in language as an index to race, and falls 
foul of me because I do likewise. This, perhaps, is not much ; but 
to discover a philologist who has no notion of grammar is better fun 
than to see a bridegroom of ninety, a quack doctor dying of the 
disease for which he advertises a specific, or a blind man leading not 
the blind but the quick-sighted. 

Except in this same review I do not believe that anything equal in 
absurdity to the snbjoined passage has been written since the days 
when Mr. Robert Montgomery announced that 

“ The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount.” 
The critic appears to differ from Mr. Robert aioli only in 
possessing the pompous wordiness of Dr. Nares :— 

*“ The result is a simulation of logical methods all the more dan- 
gerous for its seductive garb ; an ostentatious parade of valueless and 
unverified occurrences, the mere pallid skeletons of cautiously col- 
lected and indisputable phenomena ; in fine, the earliest of generalisa- 
tions, wholly destitute of contrary instances, exclusion of possible 
causes, and allowance for the plurality of causation. The old vices of 
ancient logicians are repeated in the dress of the most modern im- 
provements ; and unless a new Bacon arise, or the warning voice of 
criticism is listened to betimes, a modern Dunciad will be ushered in, 
more irremediable because more delusive and phantasmagoric, than 
any of old.” 

The critic tells us elsewhere that the Germans “can hardly use 
their marvellous language without handling some suggestive meta- 
phor, or combination of imagery, or luminous trope.” The Germans 
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may well pray to be saved from their friends. This critic’s tropes are 
so luminous that they quite put out our mental eyes ; his imagery is 
so combined that it is not the likeness of anything in the heavens 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth ; his 





metaphors are most unquestionably suggestive—of Bedlam ; indeed, 
a few more such articles. as this on “ The English and their Origin,” 
would entitle the Westminster Review to set itself up as a “ Comic Quar- 
terly,” with its own Special ‘Colwell Hatchney” Correspondent. 

To begin with the first metaphor in the sublime passage above 
quoted : a simulation is made more dangerous by having a seductive 
garb. I have heard of butter upon bacon, of a light hidden under a 
bushel ; but these are nothing to a simulation hidden under a garb. 
How can a simulation be a simulation when it is concealed, or even 
partially concealed? If we could see a wolf in sheep’s clothing we 
should see a good instance of simulation; but if the wolf thought 
proper to clap on a peacock’s tail, the illusion would at once be de- 
stroyed. But perhaps the greatest beauty of my critic’s metaphor is 
that he never tells what the garb is. I suspect if he had any definite 
idea at all, it was that the simulation and the garb were identical ; 
but in order to impress us with his eloquence, he went on to assert 
that his simulation was more dangerous than itself, simply because 
it was itself and nothing else. 

Not less absurd is the metaphor which closely follows the garb 
of a simulation of methods. Valueless and unverified occurrences 
are the pallid skeletons of cautiously collected and indisputable phe- 
nomena. But what sort of a thing is a pallid skeleton? Pallid is 
an epithet applied to the complexion ; but where is the complexion 
when there is no skin? and how, on earth, can an unverified occur- 
rence be the skeleton, pallid or otherwise, of an indisputable pheno- 
menon? A skeleton is that which underlies the flesh, and before the 
skeleton can be reached the flesh must in some way be got rid of. If 
it were suspected that a certain bony structure supported certain soft 
tissues, the only way of testing the truth of the suspicion would be to 
tear away the flesh, and the thing verified would be the existence of 
the skeleton itself. If, then, there is any connection at all between 
an indisputable phenomenon, a skeleton, and an unverified occurrence, 
it is the indisputable phenomenon which is the skeleton of the unve- 
rified occurrence, and not the unverified occurrence which is the 
skeleton of the indisputable phenomenon. For my own part I do 
not quite see how any occurrence can deserve the name and be unve- 
rified at the same time. If any one were to tell me that a meteor, 
weighing forty pounds, struck him in the eye and inflicted no more 
injury than a raw beefsteak would counteract, I should consider not 
VOL. V.—NO. XVI. G 
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that there had been an unverified occurrence, but that there had been 
no such occurrence at all. To use the expression “unverified occur- 
rence” is to admit that some event has happened, and yet to express 
a doubt whether it ever happened or not. 

“The old vices of ancient logicians,” it will be remarked, are “ re- 
peated in the dress of the most modern improvements.” I know 
neither what particular vices are referred to, nor what is the dress. 
ut my critic is extremely liberal in the distribution of superfluous 
clothing. He has elsewhere bestowed a “ guise” upon me for which 
I am very much obliged to him ; and I do not doubt that he had the 
very best intentions when he thus carefully “wrapped up “the old 
vices of ancient logicians.” 

3ut the end of this passage is the very climax of absurdity. Un- 
less a new Bacon arise, or we listen to the warning voice of the critic, 
we shall have a new Dunciad. It is a great thing to know that if we 
cannot get a new Bacon, the critic in the Westminster Review will do 
as well ; but it is a still greater thing to know that if we cannot have 
another Bacon we are certain of another Pope. The Reviewer does 
not appear to be of this opinion. He seems to think that the advent 
of a new Pope would be about the greatest evil that could befall him. 
Perhaps this is not to be wondered at, as Pope was harder upon dull 
and ignorant critics than any writer who preceded or succeeded him, 
and it was in the Dunciad that he displayed his severity. But what 
is the meaning of a Dunciad “more delusive and phantasmagoric 
than any of old?” How many Dunciads have there been? I am 
almost ashamed to confess my ignorance, but I am acquainted with 
only one Dunciad, and that Pope’s, which is neither delusive nor 
phantasmagoric, but full of the hardest hits, in downright good 
English, that ever I met with. May I be permitted to recommend 
this poem to the notice of the critic? Perhaps he will repay me for 
the treat thus provided for him by telling me where I can find any 
more old Dunciads, and especially those which are delusive and 
phantasmagoric ; perhaps, too, he will add to the favour, by stating 
precisely what he understands by a Dunciad that is irremediable. 

I suspect he has some vague idea that a Dunciad is not a poem, 
but a collection of dunces ; if so, what harm could possibly be done 
by dunces not real but phantasmagoric ? 

As I am now on the subject of the Duneciad, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to say that I have no quarrel with any of my critics except 
the Westminster Reviewer. “I considered myself ill-used by two 
others out of about a score ; but the opportunity of setting myself 
right was most courteously granted to me by the editor of one paper 
in which I had been misrepresented ; and the other critic, who did 
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not adhere to facts, received such a punishment at the hands of Mr. 
G. W. Cox as I should have been unable to administer myself ; and if 
I were to say another word on the subject I should be justly accused 
of hitting a man who is down. 
But to return to the Westminster Reviewer. He announces that 
I have accused the Germans of “ incapacity to blush at the most 
outrageous violation of decency and comeliness.” Not only have I 
made no such accusation, but I have no idea what a “ violation of 
comeliness” can be. It looks like rape; but why a rape chould be 
committed upon the abstract term ‘‘comeliness” rather than upon a 
girl that is comely, and what the act would be like, I no more know 
than I know what could have put such an expression into the critic’s 
head. There is not a word about rape in my book. But to quote 
from the Dunciad :— 
* In clouded majesty here Dulness shone.” 
And as the reviewer would, without doubt, like to know still more 
about the Dunciad, here is another passage which is specially appli- 
cable to him :— 
** Ductile Dulness new meanders takes.” 


And these meanders are of a most extraordinary character, as will be 
seen in the following remarkable sentence :— 

“The most accomplished of positivists does not owe his power and 
skill to having learnt to despise or underrate the mysteries of life and 
being ; but having travelled to the farthest limits of human expe- 
rience, he finds the desert lengthening as he goes, and almost dis- 
traught by the ineffable revelation, he comes back a more sombre 
man, prepared to work out his little day in finding out such narrow 
truths as alone lie within his ken, and doing such beneficent works 
as best promote the happiness of man.” 

It seems, according to this, that it is when man is distraught that 
he does “such beneficent works as best promote the happiness of 
man.” If so, the sooner the earth is converted into one vast lunatic 
asylum the better. But first of all it seems we must have an ineffable 
revelation. As the revelation is ineffable, it is rather hard to see in 
what way it can be made, and, of course, no man can tell another 
what it is. This is, however, the less to be regretted, as it appears that 
the sombre man knows less after the revelation than he knew before, 
and they are but “ narrow truths which lie within his ken.” But the 
way of getting at this revelation must be excessively unpleasant, 
because it appears to be necessary either to stand still and move on at 
the same time, or to move in two different directions at once. The 
unfortunate positivist having reached the farthest limits, still goes on, 
and finds the desert lengthening as he goes. The rack was nothing 
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to this process of infinite stretching which is too suggestive of night- 
mare to be dwelt upon any longer. 

So much for the critic’s competence ; now for his good faith. He 
says, “ Not to linger at present over the special instances of weak and 
fallacious reasoning with which Mr. Pike’s book abounds, the sum of 
its shortcomings may be conveniently gathered up in the allegation 
that Mr. Pike ignores from first to last the nature and strength of his 
opponent’s case.” The word “allegation” is, perhaps, better chosen than 
any other in the review ; it is a term which may without impropriety 
be applied to any breach of the ninth commandment. The state of the 
case is simply this:—I have devoted a whole chapter to the con- 
sideration of the historical evidence, and the critic’s “ allegation,” if it 
means anything, means that this particular chapter is not to be found 
in my book. In confirmation of what I assert, I need only refer to 
No. 34 of the Fortnightly Review, in which there is an excellent résumé 
by Mr. G. W. Cox of the chapter in question. It is the Westminster 
Reviewer who has from first to last ignored one of the most important 
portions of my book, not I who have ignored the case of my adversaries. 

I cannot quote a chapter in a letter; but it fortunately happens 
that I can expose another of the critic’s “allegations” in very few 
words. He gives his readers to understand that in my book will be 
found no “exclusion of possible causes,” no “allowance fur the 
plurality of causation.” The absurdity of using these two expressions 
will be obvious to every logician. It is, however, true ; and the critic 
may have meant to say, not only that a given effect may possibly be 
produced by one cause, possibly by another, but that some effects 
are produced by the conjunct action of several causes. Having now 
assumed that the reviewer really had more than one meaning in his 
double-barrelled accusation, and having allowed the accusation the 
widest possible range, I shall demonstrate its accuracy by a very short 
passage from my book :— 


“ But let us not too hastily rush to a conclusion. Let us consider 
all possible hypotheses which may account for the phenomena. Of 
such hypotheses three suggest themselves: the first is that the medium 
(i.e. the climate, food, aspects of nature, &c.) may so modify physical 
and psychical characteristics that in the same place they will always 
conform to the same type, and that therefore the English type resem- 
bles the Cymric type ; the second hypothesis is that a preponderance 
of Cymric blood in the invaders who came from the Cimbric Cher- 
sonese and its neighbourhood may have caused, wholly or in part, 
that resemblance which is to be traced between the ancient Britons 
and the modern English ; the third hypothesis is that the ancient 
pre-Roman inhabitants greatly outnumbered the invaders of different 
blood who at different periods obtained a footing in the island.” 
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It is not necessary for me to quote the reasons which induced me 
to adopt one hypothesis rather than another, because the question is 
not whether I have adopted the right hypothesis, but whether I have 
made allowance for other possible explanations. I believe I have now 
said enough to expose the true character of my critic ; and that, it 
must be remembered, is the only object which I have had in view— 
not a complete defence of my book. I cannot, however, refrain from 
making a very simple statement: I have found in the Westminster 
Review a misrepresentation wherever I have found anything which 
touches my argument. There are many passages in which the 
attempt to get up a case is so apparent and so clumsy, that any one 
who has not seen my book can detect the trick ; for the rest, I hope 
my word will be considered as trustworthy as that of an anonymous 
and ungrammatieal writer in the Westminster Review, some of whose 
statements have already been shown to be false. 

I have only further to say that no one appreciates honest criticism, 
however severe it may be, at a higher value than I do myself; and I 
am sincerely sorry to see discredit brought upon a periodical which 
has been honourably associated with the names of Mr. Stuart Mill 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
L. Owen PIKE, 

New University Club, Nov. 17, 1866. 








THE CELTIC TUMULI OF DORSET.* 





THE anthropologist ought to have a special reverence for tumuli, for 
they alone can give him any solid information concerning the physical 
structure, habits, and social economy of races, whose existence lies 
altogether beyond the range of history, or receives but scanty illus- 
tration from it. He is an antiquary in the truest sense of the word ; 
for his object is not the mere gathering together of what is curious of 
antique art, or venerable for its age, but his aim is to acquire data 
that will serve as a basis for building up a theory to supply the place 


* The Celtic Tumuli of Dorset. An account of personal and other re- 
searches of the sepulchral mounds of the Durotriges, ete. By Chas. Warne, 
F.S.A., author of an Illustrated Map of Dorsetshire, ete. John Russell 
Smith. 1866. 
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of positive knowledge, and give him perhaps such an insight into the 
past as history herself might not disown. What do we know of the 
migrations of the Indo-European race from books? So little, that the 
very existence of the race itself is disputed. Cimmerian darkness 
hides it from our sight ; and reason and research, where authorities 
are silent, must be our guides in tracking the devious steps of that 
race from its cradle in the East to the bounds of the far West, and 
the isles of the northern sea. Philology and the study of the science 
of language have cleared the way in this pursuit, and facilitated our 
progress very materially, by discovering and pointing out affinities in 
the speech of peoples who are widely diffused, geographically distinct, 
and wholly differing in their political and social institutions. And 
yet those affinities are so well marked as to afford strong presumptive 
evidence of community of origin. Other evidence, of a corroborative 
tendency, may be gathered from the stone monuments, the dwellings, 


oS 


and the burial-mounds which mark the path of the primitive migra- 
tions. 

In endeavouring to discover the starting point of that ancient race 
which has left its footprints on British ground, we naturally inquire 
whether the vestiges of its past life are at all analogous to what may 
be observed in foreign and distant lands, in relation to their ancient 
population. Take the monuments of the Megalithic era, as it is 
called—the Stone Age. We are told by travellers that cromlechs, 
cairns, circles, menhirs, etc., are found in the Deccan precisely similar 
to those which are in Britain: they are seen in Arabia and Syria, and 
Algeria is said “to swarm with lithic structures exactly similar to 
those in Brittany,” therefore the same as those in Britain. Then, as 
to tumuli: in the Coimbatore district, and on the Neilgherry hills, 
they are numerously scattered, and have yielded, on examination, 
such results as bring them strictly within the category of the tumuli 
of our own country. They do not seem to affect the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean to the same extent as the stone monuments ; 
but they are largely dispersed in Europe generally, and especially in 
Northern Germany, along the shores of the Baltic, and so into ancient 
Scandinavia. The tumuli of the steppes of Tartary, Scythia, and 
Siberia, existing there in great profusion, seemingly belong to another 
race, for the character of their contents argues a striking distinction 
in sepulchral customs ; and those of which we have details are perhaps 
of a more recent date than those generally which are met with in 
Europe. 

Now, looking at the fact that stone monuments are frequent in the 
south, while tumuli prevail in the north, and that both are found 
together in India, as in Britain ; and assuming the existence of an 
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Indo-European race, we infer that the original stock separated into 
two streams, divided probably by a wide interval of time, and flowed 
towards the north-west of Europe ; one, the stream of the earliest 
migration, the stone-builders, taking a course through Media, Arabia, 
Syria, Libya, Mauritania, and thence through Iberia and Aquitania 
into Britain ; the other, the barrow-builders, flowing through Dacia 
and Meesia into Europe, and inundating the countries bounded by the 
3altic and Atlantic ocean, and breaking on the shores of Scandinavia 
and Britain. This hypothesis of a double and successive migration 
of the Indo-European race, commends itself as favourable to the doc- 
trine, universally accepted, of the racial division into Gael and Kymri. 
The Galli, Gauls, Gael, the men of the Stone Age, are the more an- 
cient ; the Kymri, the men of the Bronze Age, the more modern of 
the two migrations. With regard to the date of these successive 
migrations it is obviously impossible to give anything like an approxi- 
mation to the truth, for we have no reliable data to go by. The 
accounts which British historians give of the original colonisation of 
these islands must be considered as purely fabulous ; and yet fables 
and myths may enshrine some particles of the pure ore of truth, 

Now, Geoffrey of Monmouth would have us believe that this coun- 
try received its earliest settlers at some time not long subsequent to 
the Trojan war, eleven centuries before Christ ; and he makes his 
hero Brutus pass from Greece into Africa through Mauritania, thence 
into Aquitaine and Britain. 

Here may be dimly shadowed the course of that earliest migration, 
of which we have spoken. The true date of the arrival of those 
strangers here, may have been centuries earlier than the date assigned. 
The siege of Troy is one of those remote epochs that serves well as a 
hegira to any transaction that is really shrouded in the night of time, 
but fain would be brought within the pale of authentic history. It 
is equally impossible to affirm in what probable period the second or 
Kymric migration occurred. We believe they were the same people 
as they who in the time of Herodotus occupied the central parts and 
west of Europe, and to whom he gave the name of Ked7ra:-—Kelts. 
But they were not of pure blood ; before they had reached Gaul, their 
type was modified by admixture with the Turanian elements they 
had encountered on the way. In this view, there can be no great 
difficulty, oue should imagine, in determining the normal Keltic skull- 
form, about which doctors have differed so much. That two ancient 
peoples, branches of the same primitive stock, have inhabited these 
islands, we have strong and growing proof from the researches in the 
two kinds of tumuli that are found here, and known as long and 
round barrows. From the former are obtained skulls of longer, and 
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from the latter skulls of shorter, proportions—respectively termed 
dolichocephalic and brachycephalic skulls; and the latter appear, 
also, to have belonged to people characterised by greater stature and 
coarser outline than the former. These latter people we apprehend 
to have been the men of the Bronze era—Kelts or Kymri. Moreover, 
these two skull-forms have their analogues in the existing population 
of these islands. In Scotland, where the Gael prevails, both long and 
short heads are found, but the former the more frequent. In Ireland, 
the same forms again, but the long head the more prevalent. In 
Wales, as in Brittany, there is a tendency towards brachycephalism. 
Amongst the English generally the long form of head is the more 
common ; derived, in all probability, chiefly from our Anglo-Saxon 
genealogy. 

But we had well-nigh forgotten the work before us, Mr. Warne’s 
Celtic Tumuli of Dorset. The county of Dorset was anciently occu- 
pied by a people who, in their Kymric tongue, may have called them- 
selves “ Dwr-trigiawdwyr”’, dwellers by the water, which Ptolemy 
converted into Aoupotpiyes. How far they were justified in appro- 
priating to themselves this appellation, may be understood by a glance 
at their territory on the map, presenting a seaboard of about forty 
miles in extent, consisting of elevated land chiefly of the chalk forma- 
tion, which seems to have been generally in favour with the Kymri, 
probably by reason of the dryness of the soil. The whole length of 
this southern ridgeway of the county is thickly studded with tumuli, 
interspersed with a few stone remains. And the tumuli are also seen 
throughout the county, on the downs and high lands that extend into 
Wilts. As a cautious antiquary, Mr. Warne observes :— 

“In making use of the term Celtic, and applying it appellatively 
to the Dorset tumuli, I desire to be understood as describing the 
sepulchral remains of those peoples who occupied Britain up to the 
period of Czesar’s invasion.” 

Seeing the divergence of opinions that still prevails on the Celtic 
question, the author was quite right in premising this definition, 
though, with somewhat more of boldness, we should not hesitate to 
assign these round tumuli to the men of the Bronze Age, the Kymri ; 
nor would it make any difference to us if some should prefer to call 
them Belge, considering, as we do, that the Kelto-Belge and Kymri 
were the same people. Unfortunately, we are denied the proof to 
be found in skull-form ; for, as these researches were made before the 
importance of that mark of racial character was so fully appreciated 
as it is now, we have here no measurement of skulls. We have no 
reason, however, to doubt that the general typical form will be found, 
in future researches, to correspond with what has been discovered 
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elsewhere in round barrows ; Dr. Thurnam, indeed, has tabulated one 
skull obtained from a barrow in Purbeck, that presents remarkably 
brachycephalic proportions. We have heard, however, of long skulls 
having been procured from certain round barrows in Dorsetshire ; 
and it is well to be on our guard against a probable source of fallacy 
in this seemingly contradictory evidence, and to bear in mind, that 
not all the skeletons found in round barrows can be deemed to be 
coeval with them; and, as a practical suggestion, we would recom- 
mend that close attention should be paid to the position and mode of 
interment of the bodies. Without this precaution, the facts them- 
selves would possess but little value as evidence. These researches 
extend to the investigation of one hundred and ninety tumuli, and 
on the part of Mr. Warne and his friends appear to have been carried 
out with great carefuluess and accurate observation. The general 
results are, that fifty per cent. of the tumuli were found to contain 
cinerary urns; and about thirty per cent. contained skeletons, of 
which about an equal number were found interred with urns as with- 
out ; and by far the greater number of tumuli presented indications 
of cremation in one form or another. The author observes :— 

“ The principal forms of deposit appear to have been two—either 
by burying the body entire, or by submitting it to the process of 
cremation, an operation invariably so effectually performed that ‘ the 
earthly house’ was resolved into a very small compass, the few whitencd 
bones which alone remained, being carefully collected and deposited 
in a hollowed cist, small grave, or in an urn (usually unbaked), which 
was placed either in an upright or inverted position, sometimes 
covered by a flat stone or protected by a mass of flints carefully and 
skilfully packed around it, and then covered with the superincumbeut 
mound.” 

In the Rimsbury “ necropolis”, where numerous interments were 
found, the extraordinary fact was revealed of “ skeletons in their in- 
tegrity found lying beneath the urns.” These Dorset tumuli are dis- 
tinguished for “the paucity and simplicity of their contents”; from 
which Mr. Warne deduces the inference that— 

“Though they cannot be placed in comparison with many of those 
of Wiltshire, and the still more prolific and illustrative cairns and 
tumuli opened by the late Mr. Bateman in Derbyshire, they may 
nevertheless be regarded with intense interest, and as their examina- 
tion has satisfactorily established the fact that they constitute the 
earliest series of tumuli in any part of this kingdom, whilst they 
identify Dorset as one of the earliest colonised portions of Britain.” 

The urns are for the most part of a very rude and unartistic form, 
as may be seen by the admirable plates which are included in the 
work. Weapons, whether of bronze or flint, were but rarely found ; 
the former in ten per cent. of the tumuli, and the latter in only five 
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per cent., which is a remarkable fact considering the abundance of 
flint that exists in the district. But bronze and flint were occasion- 
ally found with the same deposit. Stone implements were rarer still, 
only one battle-axe having been discovered ; but that one was beautifully 
shaped and polished. In one exceptional barrow a fine bronze dagger, 
having an ivory handle, was found in apposition with two iron spear- 
heads. Throughout the contents of the tumuli there was a general 
absence of any indication of Roman art or influence, “all is purely 
Celtic ; and a fact so forcibly attested must lead to the inevitable 
conclusion, that tumular practice can be only ascribed to a period 
anterior to the establishment, and possibly to the advent, of the 
a few beads of glass 
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Roman power.” Ornamental objects were rare 
and amber ; the latter substance seems to be indicative of early inter- 
course with the Germanic tribes. With regard to the plan of con- 
struction :— : 

“They were all constructed on very simple designs, consisting 
either in the heaping of the soil over the deposit, which was placed in 
a cist cut in the chalk, or laid on the floor of tumuli of several rear- 
ings, and in parts of which the deposits were either collected in small 
heaps, enclosed in urns, sometimes placed in rude kistvaens, or pro- 
tected by flints carefully packed so as to form an arch or dome over 
them.” 

But we must refer to the work itself for a great deal of curious and 
valuable information. One of the tumuli, however, is too singular to 
pass unnoticed. It was of very large size, and was found to consist 
of two cairns of flints, the one superimposed on the other, and each 
capped with a massive stone, on the underside of which was the figure 
of a concentric circle incised, precisely resembling those described by 
Mr. Tate in Northumberland. In the lower cairn was an urn; on 
the floor six skeletons, and some bones of the ox. 

We find here no instance of the examination of a long barrow, and 
regret the circumstance the more, as attention has been attracted by 
the researches of Dr. Thurnam and Mr. Greenwell in tumuli of this 
description. They are not by any means numerous in Dorsetshire, : 
and the few that exist there are chiefly towards the northern side of 
the county. It would ke very desirable to have the opportunity of 
comparing their contents with those of the same kind in other 
districts. 

Anthropologists will thank Mr. Warne for his work. In a subject 
of so much obscurity as the investigation of the ethnic relations of a 
primitive race, we cannot too highly appreciate any fact, however 
trivial, that may tend to dispel some portion of the mystery in which 
the subject is enveloped. Interesting as such facts may be to the 
archeologist, to the anthropologist they are doubly acceptable. 


































MEMOIRS READ BEFORE THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON.* 





Tue first in the series of fourteen papers contained in the first volume 
is one by the founder and President of the Society, Dr. Hunt, on 
“The Negro’s Place in Nature.” This mysterious being, whose 
origin and destiny are problems forced upon the contemplation alike 
of the philanthropist and philosopher, is here treated in a critical, 
logical spirit, whose object is truth, although it may prove to be in 
opposition to popular notions, which are not always founded on 
wisdom when dictated by motives of benevolence. The author’s 
object in this essay is to determine the Negro’s “ position in animated 
nature and the station to be assigned to him in the genus homo.” 
His physical, mental, and moral characteristics are brought under 
review, for the purpose of comparing him with the European. The 
question of his origin is not entered upon at all, as being unnecessary 
to the consideration of the Negro as he is. The term “ Negro” is 
limited here to “ the dark woolly-headed African found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Congo River,” and “ excluding all who have any ad- 
mixture of foreign blood in their veins.” Now what are his physical 
distinctions? The anatomist will tell us that his skeleton differs in 
many particulars from. that of the European, which we need not 
particularise. Who has not noticed his stooping gait, his long weak 
limbs, long hands, flat feet, and projecting jaws? his coarse, crisp, 





woolly hair? But his skull presents marked features of difference 
premature union of the bones gives it always an elongated form—it is 
never round or oval like the European 





and this is accompanied by 
an arrest of development of the brain. The skull bears a greater 
resemblance to the European female or child’s skull. Its capacity is 
usually below the standard of European skulls, though higher in the 
scale than several other cognate races. (This point is ably illustrated 
in this volume by Dr. Peacock, who contributes a paper on “The 
weight of the Brain in the Negro, and on the Capacity of the Cranial 
Cavity.”) The convolutions of the brain are less numerous and more 
massive than in the European. 

He differs again in his psychological character. It is a very 
remarkable fact in his history that he has never civilised himself, or 
adopted any kind of civilisation with which he has come in contact. 
He is a child in art, in science, in literature, religion. As a child he 

* Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London. Vols. 1. 
and u, ‘Triibner and Co. 
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is precacious in ability, but no advance is made after the age of child- 
hood is past. The reflective faculties remain undeveloped ; he is in- 
capable of generalisation. His memory is good ; senses acute ; and 
the faculty of imitation strong, which accounts for the improved 
intelligence which domestic slaves have exhibited in America ; just in 
the same way that the natural intelligence of some animals is im- 
proved by training and domestication. But in all instances in which 
the Negro has been observed to acquire European features and intelli- 
gence, it has resulted from admixture of European blood. His moral 
qualities are a paradox: he is at once kind, affectionate, hospitable ; 
revengeful, treacherous, sensual and mendacious. The deductions 
which the author draws from these facts, are— 

1. That there are good reasons for classifying him as a distinct 
species from the European. 2. That the analogies are more numerous 
between the Negro and Ape, than between the European and Ape. 
3. That he is intellectually inferior to the European, 4. That he 
becomes more humanised when in natural subordination to the Euro- 
pean than under any other circumstances. 5, That the Negro race 
can only be humanised and civilised by the European. 6, That Euro- 
pean civilisation is not suited to the Negro’s requirements.” 

The author, in fact, declares his opinion that the Negro’s place in 
nature is that of inferiority, indeed of servitude, to the more highly 
organised races. If his degraded position in the scale of humanity 
be the consequence of an original curse, this opinion is quite con- 
sistent with his nature. We cannot revoke his destiny, but we may 
endeavour to render it more tolerable. Let not Dr. Hunt be misun- 
derstood. He abhors slavery as much as any member of the Aboli- 
tion Society ; that slavery which is known by the atrocious barbarities 
with which it is identified; but slavery in his views has another 
meaning. It is simply the subordination of an inferior to a superior 
race, which, when practically carried out on principles of humanity 
and justice, is capable of improving the condition and nature of the 
inferior race, and of conferring on the Negro an existence, which, in 
comparison with his natural state, is a paradise. With all the disad- 
vantages he has had to contend with in the Confederate States of 
America, his type there is improved mentally and physically ; the 
duration of his life increased. The question, however, may be asked, 
why not civilise him at home? Let the attempt be made and per- 
severed in by all means. Let every moral and religious influence be 
made to bear upon him. The probability is, that the object aimed 
at will be much easier attained when he is separated from his savage 
associations. 

There is but too much reason to fear that the liberated Negroes, 
under the influence of English institutions, present but sorry examples 
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of the civilisation we desire to introduce amongst them. Alas! they 
generally show a greater aptitude for the vices than the virtues of 
the European. But when it is remembered that many of those free 
Negroes were criminals before they were enslaved, no wonder that 
their freedom is not conspicuous for a higher scale of morality. The 
idea entertained in some quarters of the Negro’s equality with the 
European, must be abandoned ; it will not stand the test of expe- 
rience ; it is an assumption contradicted by evidence. Our duty is 
equally clear, and is not rendered less imperative by the demonstra- 
tion of error. 

Captain Richard Burton contributes “ Notes connected with the 
Dahoman,” which contain useful additions to our knowledge of these 
Africans, especially as regards their language and certain peculiar 
customs, for the details of which we refer the reader to the memoir 
itself. And we must adopt the same course in reference to a paper 
by Mr. Sellon, “ on the Phallic Worship of India.” 

Mr. Pritchard has a paper “on Certain Anthropological Matters 
respecting the South Sea Islanders (the Samoans,”) curious customs 
relating to marriage ; and in a second paper “on Viti and its inha- 
bitants,” the author gives some important information on the com- 
parative anthropology of that mixed race, amongst whom it was his 
lot to dwell for a period of fifteen years. 

Three papers by Mr. William Bollaert, viz., “Observations on the 
Past and Present Populations of the New World,” “Introduction to 
the Palzeography of America,” etc., and “‘some account of the Astro- 
nomy of the Red Man of the New World,” etc. comprise a large 
amount of detail which will be useful to the student of anthropology. 
The author reviews the population of the various states and republics 
of North and South America. The one great fact established is its 
large decrease since the discovery of America. It has been estimated 
that there were one hundred million natives before the discovery, 
whilst at the present time there may be only ten or twelve. Here is 
a loss of ninety millions. But it seems to be a law that the native 
races everywhere should diminish before the advent of the white 
man. In the United States nations and tribes of the Red Indian are 
disappearing wholesale. In the West India islands the aboriginal 
Lucayans and Caribs have entirely disappeared. The Negro race, 
who were first imported into America by the Spaniards, are dying out 
in Mexico and the Argentine Republic. More favoured by climate in 
other parts of the New World, it seems to flourish, as in the West 
India islands, three-fourths of the population there consist of 
Negroes. 

The population of the New World is calculated by Mr. Bollaert to 
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have amounted in the year 1863 to nearly seventy-four millions, of 
whom thirty-eight were white, twelve black, eleven Indian, and 
eleven and a half mixed breeds. The mixed breeds exist in endless 
varieties ; the chief of which are the Mestizo, Mulatto, and Zambo, 
resulting from the union of the white with the Indian and Negro, 
and of the Indian with the Negro. From these hybrid stocks a 
strange confusion of races ensues, which seems to have the effect of 
impairing their prolificness. Emancipation of the Negro has not 
improved his moral character. “In Lima and throughout Peru the 
free Negroes are a plague to society. . . . . Dishonesty seems to be 
a part of their nature ; and, moreover, all their tastes are coarse and 
sensual. My opinion is, that the Negro, in respect to capability for 
mental improvement, is far behind the European.” Contrast the 
condition of Lima and Peru with the republic of Chile, where there 
are no mixed breeds, no Indian or Negro blood. There, “ Wealth 
and population are increasing rapidly. In the last thirty years landed 
property has risen tenfold: its ports are scenes of the greatest 
activity ; mining and agriculture are most prosperous ; the public 
treasury has always a surplus ; public works of great magnitude are 
continually going on,” etc. 

Such are the indications of the superiority of the European races 
over the aboriginal and mixed breeds of South America, and where is 
this contrast between energy and indolence, prosperity and wretched- 
ness, virtue and crime, civilisation and barbarism, so strongly marked 
as in the United States? The white man is destined to be the reno- 
vator of the world. 

The method adopted by the red man to communicate his thoughts 
by signs, was the same in principle to that which was used in the Old 
World, namely by figures, pictures and symbols. The languages 
and dialects of the New World were as numerous and varied as the 
tribes ; and it is said that their structure is different from that of any 
other known language. They were represented by hieroglyphics. 
But the pictorial scratches on the rocks of North America bear no 
comparison with the picture-writing of Mexico, and this again is less 
artistic than the system which prevailed in Central America, and to 
which the Maya language is the key, as the Coptic is to the Hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt. In Peru there existed a curious method of com- 
municating their ideas by a certain mechanical contrivance of strings 
and knots, called Quipu ; and we see there ancient stone monuments 
with figurative sculptures, but no hieroglyphics. 

Their mode of the computation of time, their chronology, astronomy, 
their zodiacs and calendars, are as curious and as original as their 
picture-writing ; so different, indeed, from anything we find in the 
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Old World as to justify the opinion that the red man must have in- 
vented his own system. The history of his ancient civilisation is one 
of the deep mysteries the anthropologist will endeavour to penetrate. 

“The History of Anthropology” is ably handled by Mr. Bendyshe. 
In reference to the subjects we have just noticed, we find it here 
stated that “the discovery of America gave rise to the first polygenist 
doctrines of modern times.” “In 1512 it was found necessary to 
publish the famous declaration that all the Indians were descended 
from Adam and Eve,” to check the atrocious acts of the Spaniards. 
But Paracelsus was the first to assert the plurality of the origin of 
mankind ; and Isaac Peyrere in 1655 ventured the hypothesis of 
the Pre-Adamite—that Adam and Eve were not the first human 
beings. Mr. Bendyshe traces the various opinions held by the phi- 
losophers of Greece on the origin of man ; he includes in his essay a 
translation of the treatise of Fabricius, “On the human inhabitants of 
our globe, who are of one and the same species and origin,” containing a 
great deal of curious matter ; and he quotes largely from the System 
of Nature, of Linnzeus, who seemed greatly puzzled to know where to 
place man in his zoological classification ; he placed him at the top of 
the animal scale, admitting at the same time that man is distinguished 
from all other animals principally by the possession of reason ; but 
even in this respect he differs from them in degree only, not in kind. 
There is a greater difference between the highest type of man and the 
lowest, than there is between the lowest type of man and the highest 
species of ape ; yet debased as his nature may be, he possesses still a 
psychical ductility that separates him widely from the brute. The 
so called “ missing link” between the animal and man had been by 
some enthusiastic anthropologists deemed at length discovered in the 
celebrated Neanderthal skull. But this dream has been scattered by 
Dr. Barnard Davis, who has here a dissertation “‘ On the Neanderthal 
skull and its peculiar conformation explained anatomically,” wherein 
is shown that its peculiar type has mainly resulted from premature 
ossification of the sutures. That this particular skull cannot, in fact, 
be regarded as typical of a race, but as an abnormal or exaggerated 
specimen of an organisation that is common to several races, and 
termed dolichocephalism. 

Ancient skull-forms are further described by Mr. Carter Blake in 
his “‘ Remarks on the Human remains from the Miickle Heog in the 
Island of Unst, Shetland,” which is a companion paper to Mr. Roberts’s 
account of ‘‘ The discovery of large Kist-vaens on the Miickle Heog 
containing Urns of Chloritic Schist.” These papers are illustrated 
by two plates of the urns and skulls, exceedingly well engraved. 
But we pass on rapidly to the very able papers by Dr. Thurnam, “ On 
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the two Principal Forms of Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls,” 
(Parts i. and ii.) “ with Appendix of Tables of Measurement.” These 
papers are illustrated by plates and woodcuts. Who were the ancient 
British people? It must be admitted that the question has not yet 
been satisfactorily answered. Did they consist of one distinct race, to 
which the term Celtic has been applied, or of more than one pre-historic 
race? The researches of Dr. Thurnam and others in the tumuli 
of this country reveal the existence, at all events, of two distinct 
types of skull-form ; the one long, the other short or round ; and 
these types so associated with distinct forms of the tumuli, that Dr. 
Thurnam lays down the axiom—“ Long barrows—long skulls ; round 
barrows—round skulls.” In the round tumuli, bronze weapons are 
found, and stone; in the long tumuli, stone only. In the former, the 
bones belong to a tall stalwart race; in the latter, they denote a 
people of short stature. The round tumuli belong to the people who 
inhabited this country at the period of Czsar’s invasion, who are said 
to be one with the people of Celtic and Belgic Gaul. The long or 
chambered tumuli appear to indicate a more ancient people, that 
people probably who inhabited “ Britanniz pars interior” in Ceesar’s 
time. This form of barrow is found in Dorset, in North Wilts, and in 
Gloucestershire (the country of the Dobuni), and in Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire. The Dobuni were certainly not of Belgic or Gaulish 
origin, like the Belge of Wilts, the Atrebates of Berks, or the Regni 
of Sussex. We are at variance with the French in our estimation of 
the relative antiquity of these two skull forms. With them the older 
(Gaelic) is round, and the latter (Kymric) is long. Retzius considered 
the Celtic type to be long; and the round or brachycephalic skulls 
from Gaulish tombs to belong to a pre-Celtic Turanian race, repre- 
sented by the ancient Basques. But the Basque skull-form is now 
admitted to be of the long or dolichocephalic type. The evidence is 
strong that the long type preceded the round in this country ; but it 
was not the same in France: the two types are there found together 
occasionally, whence we infer that the races came in contact earlier 
there than in England. Dr. Barnard Davis, Bateman, and Wilson 
agree with Dr. Thurnam in considering the brachycephalie type the 
form of ancient British skulls at the beginning of the historical period. 
There is a similarity between the ancient Basque skull and the long 
skulls of the long tumuli. Does this point to a common Iberian, 
Berber, or Phoenician origin? The brachycephalous type is found in 
the Scandinavian chambered tumuli of the stone age; and it charac- 
terises the modern Germans, Slavonians, and Mongolians; and Dr. 
Thurnam sees so great a correspondence between the skull forms of 
the brachycephalous Briton, Gaul, and Scandinavian, and modern 
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Finn, that he would have no difficulty, on sufficient evidence, in ad- 
mitting their conimon origin. The two distinct types of skull are still 
found to exist in the British population. In Ireland it is dolicho- 
cephalous ; in Wales, the form inclines to brachycephalism. “It 
appears to me,” Dr. Thurnam observes, “worthy of inquiry whether 
these two peoples are not, in truth, the descendants, and representa- 
tives, the latter of the people of the round, the former of those of the 
long barrows.” 

If this be so, the distinct skull-forms cannot be received as evidence 
of distinct races, but taken in connection with the gradations by 
which they merge into each other from the two extremes, as indica- 
tions of a race whose physical forms have been modified by circum- 
stances during the lapse of ages. That race being the Indo-European, 
with its Gaelic, Kymric, and other modifications and branches. 

The publication of the Society’s second volume of Jfemoirs will be 
hailed with satisfaction by all who are interested in the science, and 
did not enjoy the opportunity of hearing these papers read and dis- 
cussed at the Society’s meetings. The thirty papers which it includes, 
present, as may be imagined, a very large amount of information 
of great variety, which, for our own convenience, we will arrange under 
the several heads of Archaic, Historical, Descriptive, and Comparative 
anthropology—a classification for which we are indebted to the Presi- 
dent. We do not pretend to give within the limits of this article 
anything like an analysis of the Memozrs, and must be content to 
direct attention to those which seem to us to be the most worthy of 
notice. The last in the series, is decidedly not the least in import- 
ance, therefore we wish to take it first, “On Blood Relationship in 
Marriage,” by Dr. Mitchell. The author, who is Deputy-Commissioner 
in Lunacy for Scotland, was induced to institute this inquiry with the 
view of determining what proportion of the cases of idiocy and other 
mental disease that fell under his inspection was due to the influence 
of blood alliance in the families in which they occurred ; and having 
satisfied himself on this point, he enlarged the field of his inquiries to 
other districts of Scotland, for the purpose of ascertaining the effects 
of marriages of consanguinity on the physical and mental constitution 
of their inhabitants. The results obtained are confirmatory of the 
popular conviction that such marriages are injurious to the offspring. 
Inquiries of this kind are surrounded with difficulties, and one great 
value of this paper consists in its showing how such difficulties should 
be met, and how much caution and judgment are required in deducing 
legitimate conclusions. Cases which appear to be startling evidence 
of the evil consequence of the union of relations in marriage may be 
toned down by extending the range of observation to unions when no 
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relationship exists, for even they may exhibit equally deplorable 
results. The children, if cousins, may be as healthy as any other ; 
and again, a natural defect in the parents may not show itself until 
the third or fourth generation. There can be no doubt that if blood 
alliance does not of itself generate disease or infirmity, it strengthens 
and intensifies those proclivities in the parents’ constitutions which 
tend to the production of disease in the offspring. Therefore the 
risk attending such marriages ought to be avoided. The author 
states, in reference to the fishing villages on the north-east coast of 
Scotland, that “ there is a general lowering of the physical and mental 
strength in these communitics, which is popularly attributed to the 
system of in-and-in breeding. When compared with the agricultural 
population, or with the tradespeople of the small towns of the neigh- 
bourhood, they are, as a race, inferior both in bodily vigour and in- 
tellectual capacity.” .... Their heads are small, so that “the 
average size of hat, which is for Scotland 7} inches, representing a 
head 22+ inches in circumference, is for the fishing villages from Fife 
to Caithness 67 and 7 inches, representing circumferences of 212 and 
22 inches.” The defect has become almost a racial character. 

Dr. Gibb, who is well known for his researches in the anatomy and 
physiology of the larynx, contributes an important paper, “ On Essen- 
tial Points of Difference between the Larynx of the Negro and that 
of the White Man.” These points consist chiefly in the large deve- 
lopment of certain small cartilages connected with the vocal cords in 
the Negro, which are altogether absent in the white race, or are so 
minute that very few British anatomists have any practical know- 
ledge of their existence. But the great interest of this discovery 
consists in the fact, that the same structures are also largely deve- 
loped in the quadrumana. The skull comes in for a considerable 
amount of notice. 

There are papers “On the Iconography of the Skull ;” “On the 
Orthographic Projection of the Skull ;” and the “ Description of a 
New Goniometer,” by Dr. Broca of Paris. The question mooted is 
as to the relative advantages of the two methods of delineation, 
geometric and perspective, neither of which can be affirmed to be 
absolutely superior to the other, and both must be held in subordi- 
nate estimation to accurate measurement, from which alone can be 
obtained those data of form and size, which serve as a basis of com- 
parison between races as well as individuals. 

Mr. Carter Blake follows with a paper “ On Certain Simious Skulls, 
with especial reference to a Skull from Louth, in [Ireland ;” and Dr. 
Beddoe “ On the Head-forms of the West of England ;” and again, 
“On the Testimony of Local Phenomena in the West of England to 
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the Permanence of Anthropological Types.” Dr. Beddoe deduces the 
conclusion that the people of the west of England are decidedly doli- 
chocephalic. He attaches very much importance to colour as a race- 
mark, and says, “there is a certain chromatic character, the fre- 
quency of which I have myself observed in all parts of Ireland, in 
most parts of the Scottish Highlands, and of Wales, in Cornwall, in 
the West of England. .... The conjunction of blue, cerulean, or 
ash-grey eyes, with dark hair, brows, and lashes, which Dr. Barnard 
Davis calls, for shortness sake, “the Keltic eye.” Having found this 
combination frequent everywhere where Keltic blood may be supposed 
to abound, and scarcely any where else, I believe it to furnish a pretty 
good index of the presence of Kelts.” The typical form of Keltic 
skulls he considers to be “ pear-shaped,” or “ coffin-headed,” “ varying 
in length, but usually rather dolichous.” The author’s observations 
are worthy of great attention. 

There are several other papers on matters relating to anatomy, 
physiology, and psychology, which we are compelled to pass over, 
and as we enter the domain of descriptive anthropology, we cast a 
passing glance “On the Dervishes of the East,” by Arminius Vam- 
béry ; “ The Gallinas of Sierra Leone,” by Mr. Harris ; ‘“ The People 
inhabiting Spain,” by Mr. Beavan; and pause awhile on Mr. Bol- 
laert’s “ Contributions to an Introduction to the Anthropology of the 
New World,” which, together with his paper “On the Maya Hiero- 
glyphic Alphabet of Yucatan,” form a continuation of the same sub- 
ject from the first volume of the Society’s Memoirs, and become a 
connected account of one great division of the human race. The 
author passes in review the various theories that have been pro- 
pounded at different periods to explain the probable source from 
where America obtained her original population. The Jews, the 
Phoenicians, the Celts, the Mongols, the Tartars, have all had their 
turn, but not one of them has helped forward the solution of this 
great problem. The red men themselves believe they are a separate 
branch of the human family, and this view Mr. Bollaert has adopted ; 
for after a long familiarity with his subject, he admits that he can 
form no other opinion than that which arises from the conviction of 
their origin being distinct from that of the white man. He is a poly- 
genist. This hypothesis will probably continue an open question. 

The author takes a cursory view of the various tribes, nations, and 
peoples of the New World, ancient and modern, from the frozen 
lands of North America to Cape Horn. The mounds of Ohio, the 
ruined cities, pyramids, tombs, roads, aqueducts of Mexico; the 
stone monuments, temples, palaces of Central America and Peru. 
The mind is overwhelmed by the contemplation of such stupendous 
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remains of an ancient civilisation, the origin and history of which is 
hidden in the deepest obscurity. Our author, however, believes it to 
be as indigenous as the race itself. Some faint hope remains that the 
mysterious cartouches of hieroglyphic inscriptions in the temples of 
Yucatan, may yet be made to give up their secrets to the spell of 
that Maya alphabet, which is the last and most important addition to 
Mexican discovery. A Spanish Franciscan monk, Diego de Landa, 
who went to Yucatan and died, the second Bishop of Merida, in 1759, 
has the merit of handing down to posterity this precious fragment, 
which is preserved in the Royal Academy of Madrid. His zeal for 
religion, as then understood, led him to destroy all the Maya MSS. he 
could find, for their uncouth paleography could be, he thought, no 
other than the devil’s own handiwork ; haply, some stray document 
may yet be found that escaped destruction, and with the clue we now 
possess may throw some unexpected light on these visions of the 
past. We are glad to find that Mr. Bollaert is now engaged in com- 
paring the hieroglyphics of Yucatan, Palenque, Copan, ete., by this 
Maya alphabet. 

We must not leave the New World without noticing the paper by 
Dr. Seemann “On the Resemblance of Inscriptions found on Ancient 
British Rocks with those of Central America.” This paper is illus- 
trated by a plate. Two of the figures are quite identical with the 
concentric circles incised on the Northumbrian rocks, and elsewhere, 
and described by Mr. Tate ; but we must admit that the other 
figures do not impress us with any resemblance at all. They were 
discovered in a district of Veraguas, New Granada, “once densely 
peopled by a nation that buried their dead in stone cists, accompanied 
by their weapons, ornaments, pottéries, and other household articles.” 
Here is food for speculation on the possibility of an ancient inter- 
course between the Old and New Worlds, and we agree with the 
author that more facts are wanted before we may assume the exist- 
ence of a natural bridge between them, by which alone such inter- 
course could have taken place. 

We are now on the threshold of archaic anthropology. Mr. West- 
ropp has a paper “ On Analogous Forms of Implements among Early 
and Primitive Races.” It is a striking fact that the flint, stone, and 
bronze weapons or implements of uncivilised man were manufactured 
after the same types all over the world, but they are not of them- 
selves evidences of high antiquity, but of a low and barbarous stage 
of society, for stone hatchets are found at this day amongst the South 
Sea Islanders. The transition from the lower to the higher forms, 
from the flint to the metal, is an evidence of the advance of civilisa- 
tion in the countries where they are found. 
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A series of Reports on archeological researches in Scotland follows. 
Mr. Petrie contributes “A Notice of Brochs and Picts’-houses in 
Orkney ;” Mr. Anderson, “A Report on the Ancient Remains of 
Caithness ;” “ A Report on Explorations into the Archaic Anthro- 
pology of the Islands of Unst, Brassay, and the Mainland of Zetland,” 
by Dr. Hunt; and a third “ Report,” by Mr. Tate, “of the Zetland 
Anthropological Expedition.” Mr. Anderson gives a very interesting 
report of the ancient burial mounds of Caithness, which consist of 
“orey” and “ green” cairns, and chambered tumuli of the long and 
circular form. Certain long cairns were ascertained, for the first 
time, to be chambered barrows of a very peculiar construction, in 
having at the extremities “horns,” or double walls of a crescentic 
shape, the use of which is totally unknown. A short cairn of similar 
structure was excavated, which proved to be as singular in its con- 
tents, as unique in type. It contained both human and animal 
bones, burned and unburned, fragments of ware, a hammer of grey 
granite perforated and polished, flint arrow-heads and a flint knife. 
Bronze implements are sometimes found in these cairns, therefore 
they must clearly be assigned to the bronze age, although implements 
of flint and stone are most numerous. The Picts’-houses, as those of 
Orkney, are decidedly chambered cairns or barrows of the same era. 
The expedition to the Zetland isles appears to have been undertaken 
in consequence of the discoveries made in the Miickle Heog, or “ large 
burial mound” in Unst, and reported in the former volume of the 
Memoirs. These consisted of skulls and urns of “ chloritic schist ;” 
the material proves to be steatite, which was no doubt worked up in 
a soft slate, like other clay, and baked. Although the expectations 
of the party as to farther discoveries in this spot were not realised, 
their labours received some compensation in other directions, parti- 
cularly in the discovery by Dr. Hunt, in the Island of Brassay, of a 
stone implement of new type, and at Safester of a great number of 
rude stone implements connected with an underground structure, as 
well as lying about on the surface of the ground. They present no 
trace of polish, are most rudely fashioned, and seem to be “a con- 
necting link between the flint implements of the drift and polished 
celts.” Stone battle axes, or steinbartes, of a more finished style of 
art, are very commonly found in Zetland. 

On examining some graves in peat soil, Dr. Hunt was struck with 
the circumstance that in one of the cists there were merely a few 
traces of the body remaining, which seemed to be caused by a che- 
mical action of a nature contrary to that which is usually attributed 
to that substance. This question is treated in a paper “ On the In- 
fluence of some kinds of Peat in destroying the Human Body,” etc., 
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by Dr. Hunt ; and at the same time and place a stone was brought to 
light, having some Runic characters incised upon. its under side. 
The inscription has been submitted to several eminent Runic scholars, 
but without any decisive explanation of its meaning ; their various 
opinions are recorded in a paper “‘ On the Interpretation of some In- 
scriptions on stones recently discovered in the Islands of Brassay, 
Zetland,” etc., by Dr. James Hunt. 

With regard to the brochs and Picts’-houses of Orkney, Mr. Petrie 
observes, that “the name Picts’-house is applied indiscriminately, in 
the northern counties of Scotland, to every sort of ancient structure ;” 
these to which his researches refer, are of that class which resemble 
a bowl-shaped barrow, and they are, no doubt, chambered cairns. 
The brochs are circular towers, which were probably occupied as 
strongholds, but it appears it is impossible to assign a date to them. 
These Memoirs are illustrated with plates. 

Mr. Morris presents a “ Report of Explorations conducted in the 
Kirkhead Cave at Ulverstone.” The objects disinterred consist of 
portions of human remains, animal bones, bronze weapons, a disk of 
polished granite, and a flint flake. We can, therefore, have no diffi- 
culty in referring these relics to the bronze age, and probably to 
some period subsequent to the Roman invasion, as a coin of Domitian 
had been previously discovered. 

Historical anthropology is represented by Dr. Bower’s paper “On 
Ancient Slavery.” The author commences his subject, “ab ovo,” 
from the curse on Canaan, and traces the consequences of that sen- 
tence in relation to the political economy of the Jews. Slavery was 
sanctioned under the Hebrew polity, and it has prevailed, in one 
form or another, from the earliest historical period until now. The 
author gives an account of it as it existed amongst the classic nations 
of antiquity. The Negro has ever been a slave, and time alone will 
prove whether he be destined to work out his existence as “a servant 
of servants,” or to perish through his own incapacity for rising to the 
standard of civilised races. If his inferiority be, as the author 
thinks, penal, the one or the other of those alternatives must infal- 
libly occur. 


















Mr. WALLACE ON NATURAL SELECTION APPLIED TO 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 
To the Editor of the Anthropological Review. 

Srr,—In the last number of your periodical, Dr. Hunt’s paper “ On 
the Application of the Principle of Natural Selection to Anthropo- 
logy,” which was read at Nottingham, is printed at length. I beg, 
therefore, a little of your space to reply to the charge of being entirely 
“illogical,” in the application which I have elsewhere made of the 
principle of natural selection to the question of the origin of man. 

Dr. Hunt selects from my paper “ On the Origin of Human Races, 

; etc., deduced from the Theory of Natural Section,” published in the 
Review of May, 1864, two statements of opinion which are not, per- 
haps, very important parts of that paper, and maintains that they are 
not fairly deducible from Mr. Darwin’s principles. The first is, “‘ Man 
may have been, indeed I believe must have been, once a homogeneous 
race.” The second is that, “Man may and probably will in the 
future again become a single homogeneous race.” I am only now 
concerned to show, that admitting the application of “ Natural Selec- 
tion” to man, these are fair and logical inferences. 

In Chapter IV. of The Origin of Species, Mr. Darwin maintains, 
that just as all varieties of a species are descended from one homo- 
geneous species, so all the species of a genus are descended from one 
parent species, and all the genera of a family from one parent genus ; 
and generally any group of animals, whether large or small, has 
descended from a more or less remote single species. It matters not, 
therefore, whether man be a species with many varieties, or a genus 
with many species, in either case he has, on Mr. Darwin’s principles, 
descended from one species, and if that one species was sub-divided 
into varieties, then by going a little further back we arrive at their 

' common ancestor in a single homogeneous species, or one in which 
there are no well marked and permanent varieties. Such species 
among animals, when we now find them, are almost always confined to 

a limited area, cosmopolitan species being as a rule variable. I think, 

therefore, that when I state that I believe man was once “a single 
homogeneous race,” I am merely stating a truism to those who admit 

: the application to him of the principle of “ natural selection.” 

It is, however, my second statement, that man may in the future 
again become a single homogeneous race, that scems so paradoxical to 
Dr. Hunt ; and no doubt it is very like blowing hot and cold with the 
sume mouth to make “ natural selection” answerable for such opposite 
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results. But the whole scope and purport of my paper was lo show, 
that since that early period at which the ancestors of mankind formed 
a single homogeneous race, all the very distinct forms now existing 
(and perhaps others now extinct) were produced by “natural selec- 
tion,” till the process was checked by the development of the mind of 
man, causing changes of his external form to be less important than 
advances in his intellectual and moral nature. Had this check not 
occurred it seems to me probable that the world would now be in- 
| habited by many quite distinct species, and, perhaps, even distinct 
\ genera of the animal man. As it is, the forms of man on the earth are 
steadily decreasing in number, owing to the more rapid mental, moral, 
and physical development of a few superior races. It is a bare fact 
that man is becoming more homogeneous. The most extreme forms, 
the native American, the New Zealander, the Australian, and the 
Polynesian races, are all doomed. It is a mere question of time as to 
when these will become extinct. And when I see how Europeans 
have spread over tropical South America, when I contemplate the 
rapid increase of that energetic race which in three centuries has 
changed the vast continent of North America from a waste of forest to 
tt a hive of industry and high civilisation, when I think of the possible 


advances of science in making the forces of nature subserve the wants 
and supplement the energies of this dominant race, I cannot believe 
that the resistance of lower races and lower civilisations will per- 
manently avail them, or that climatal influcnces will for ever prevent 
the tropics from being the home of the civilised man armed with ever- 



















increasing insight into nature and nature’s laws. 

This is the “ struggle for existence” on the grandest scale; and I 
believe the next few centuries will see it go on at such a rate that 
even the great races hitherto dominant in their own areas—the 
Negroes, the Hindoos, and the Mongols—will begin to suffer from it. 
T cannot believe that the progress of civilisation and science will stop, 
and I can see no end to such progress, but the absorption and dis- 
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placement of lower races by higher, till the world again become in- 
habited by a “ homogeneous race,” whose command over nature and 
whose powers of intercommunication will be such as to prevent local 
conditions affecting, to more than a very slight degree, its external 
characteristics. | The globe is or very soon will be to civilised man, an 
area over which he can roam at will, with as much ease as any animal 
over the single island or continental area that it inhabits ; and it will 
then become impossible for an inferior race long to maintain itself 
against him. If then we admit that the mental are more important 
than the more corporeal forces in the great human “struggle for 
existence,” it is a necessary result that the higher will continue to 
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displace or absorb the lower races of man. It is for those who deny 
this to show why and when this process will cease. 

I believe that I have now shown that the principles of Mr. Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, if applied to man with such modifications as are 
required by the great development and vast importance of his intellec- 
tual and moral rather than his mere animal nature, leads to the 
apparently paradoxical result that he is tending to become again as 
his progenitors once undoubtedly must have been, “a single homo- 
geneous race.” 

AuFRED R, WALLACE. 








DR. MOORE AND HIS FIRST MAN. 





To the Editor of the Anthropological Review. 

Str,—When reading the remarkable article in No. XV of the 
Anthropological Review, “On the Application of the Principle of 
Natural Selection to Anthropology,” my interest was peculiarly 
awakened by the hard blows which the writer therein took occasion to 
aim at myself and my book entitled Zhe First Mun and his Place in 
Creation. At once acknowledging that work to be immeasurably 
below the dignity and grandeur of the subject, I must, nevertheless, 
beg permission to expostulate with the author of this article on the 
severe treatment of me and my volume. My science and philosophy, 
alas! are not so advanced, but that I feel it painful to be misunder- 
stood by him, more especially as the misunderstanding provokes him 
to express himself in a manner indicative of unphilosophical perturba- 
tion in his own spirit. 

Dr. Hunt cannot be offended at my endeavour to defend the Chris- 
tian idea of man’s origin as that which, in my opinion, best accounts 
for the actual condition of mankind. This point of view may be 
deemed that of prejudice and presumption ; but it is manifest that 
those who have been able to find their way to this point appear to 
comprehend the phenomena and ideas pertaining to man’s mind and 
world quite as clearly as those who take other ground, and yet have 
not succeeded in accounting for man’s existence and experience either 
scientifically or otherwise. In this respect, therefore, the Christian 
has an advantage ; he assigns a sufficient cause for his existence and 
his hope, while those who do not believe as he does are still inquiring 
where they obtain no intelligence. Is not the fact that so many men 
of average thinking faculties have for ages believed the Christian 
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point of view to be most rational and satisfactory itself worthy of scien- 
tific consideration? This is an anthropological question. You at least 
will not blame me for striving to attain a stand-point whence best to | 
discover the truths most important to man, and I will not blame him, 
if, proving my position to be wrong, he does his best to conduct me to ‘ 
the right one. 

Dr. Hunt does not say my point of view is ill-chosen, but he classes 
me with those popular writers who “follow the reckless speculations 
of some of our teachers of science.” Now, as true science cannot be 
compatible with reckless speculation, it is desirable to know what 
teachers of science he means. The most popular speculators of 
scientific character, at present in vogue, are, I believe, those who 
follow the teaching of Mr. Darwin and Professor Huxley, but he will 
not charge me with following them either very closely or very far. 
Had I not known better, my first impression might have been that he 
charged me with following certain teachers whose names are familiar 
in the Anthropological Review, since recklessness of speculation is 
supposed by many to be their most striking characteristic. It is im- 
portant not to run into error on this matter. As, therefore, he in- 
tended to caution me and others, he would complete his kindness by 
informing us who are “our teachers of science,” whose “ reckless 
speculations ” we are unfortunately following. 

Dr. Hunt next observes that in my work on that interesting 
creature, The First Man, I write “with charming simplicity and 
modesty, ‘How then was a Negro produced? We answer in a word 
by climate.” Dr. Hunt writes ironically ; by charming he probably 
signifies offensive ; by simplicity, foolishness ; and by modesty, impu- 
dence. As, however, I adduce the personal testimony of those who 
have observed the influence of climate and its concomitants in degrad- 
ing the common African to the inferior condition of the Negro, may I 
not in all candour and courtesy assert that it is quite as charming, 
simple, and modest to attribute the Negro’s inferiority to such exter- 
nal influences, as to his derivation by birth from some unknown species 
of black ape, which must have been wonderfully subject to external 
influences of some sort to produce a man at all, especially when we 
consider, that evidence to that effect is altogether wanting ? 

Dr. Hunt then gave me credit for stating a fact known to every- 
body, namely, that “‘ man as he is has not yet been accounted for by 
philosophers.” He does not, however, approve of my added sugges- 
tion, that anthropologists should endeavour to understand their own 
nature in particular, in order to prepare their minds for the study of 
“the science of man” in general. He deems it “ deleterious to the 







































cause of truth and science that such views should go forth to the 
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world unchallenged,” and he rightly observes that men ought to 
learn the alphabet before they attempt to read. Precisely so ; if any 
one would learn anything concerning man, either as a genus or a 
species, he should begin at the beginning, that is with himself, as 
Linnzeus says nosce teipsum, because it is only as we are conscious of 
of our own qualities that we can know what is human. 

Lastly, Dr. Hunt announces that “no one can have read with 
greater feelings of indignation than myself, a charge which Dr. Moore 
has made more than once in his recent work, 7he First Man and his 
place in Creation, that Professor Huxley ‘had undertaken his re- 
searches and assumed his character of seer and prophet on the ground 
of prejudice against Christianity.’” Now, it is not correct to say I 
either bring a charge against Professor Huxley or impute motives to 
him in this or any other passage. I merely express a fear founded as 
I show on these, his own words— Thoughtful men, once escaped 
from the blinding influences of traditional prejudice, will find in the 
lowly stock whence man has sprung, the best evidence of the splendour 
of his capacities, and will discern, in his long progress through the 
past, a reasonable ground in his attainment of a nobler future.” In 
these words Professor Huxley clearly asserts his power of surveying 
the past of man and of foreseeing man’s future. That is to say, he 
thinks it a more reasonable ground of faith to rely on his own ability 
to discern a past nowhere revealed, and a future nowhere foretold, 
than to entertain the faith of Christians who, according to “ the blind- 
ing inuuences of traditional prejudice,” associate the beginning of man 
with his end, and believe in a direct genealogical connection between 
the second Adam, the Lord from Heaven, and the first Adam, of the 
earth earthy, but without any intermediate paternity between him 
and his Maker. As Christianity is professedly founded on a record of 
the past and a promise of a nobler future, does not the whole 
evidence on which Christian faith rests properly belong to the science 
of Anthropology? Certainly Christianity offers the key of knowledge 
to all, and repudiates no true science, but while excluding superstition 
and pretension declares the right of all men to acquire all the truth 
they can. If then I find Professor Huxley founding his faith only 
upon his own retrospective and prospective discernment of “ Man’s 
Place in Nature,” as expounded by himself, am I not justified in 
expressing a fear lest, while he attributes my faith to the “ blinding 
influences of traditional prejudice,” he grounds his own faith on a pre- 
judice in favour of a theory that excludes Christianity? If in the 
expression of this fear I have wronged Professor Huxley, I most 
sincerely beg his pardon, and assure him that no one can possibly 
feel higher respect for him as a profound and most thorough anatomist 
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than myself. But I am sure that if I believed he taught a dogma 
that is not true, and, therefore, is dangerous, he would not think me 
honest if I did not say so, when the occasion properly presented itself. 
Why he, or any one else, should be more indignant at my expression 
of a fear as beforesaid, than at Dr. Hunt’s affirming, as he does, “his 
reasoning incorrect” and “ his assertions dogmatic,” I cannot conceive. 
Professor Huxley may deem my views dreamy, as I deem his, and 
that without indignation on either side. I honour him as a gentleman 
of extraordinary scientific acquirements, and I would honour all men 
because they are men, but especially those who are entrusted with 
vast endowments, such as Mr. Darwin, Sir Charles Lyell and Pro- 
fessors Huxley and Owen ; that, however, is no reason why I should 
not the more deplore anything which appeared to me wrong in their 
teaching, and freely say why to the best of my ability. 

Dr. Hunt directly applied the terms reckless, contemptible, dele- 
terious, ungenerous, base, and he has implied offensive foolishness 
and impudence in relation to my opinions. I do not complain of 
such terms because they injure me, but because he feels justified in 
employing them, while I cannot help thinking them quite uncalled 
for and utterly unphilosophical on the occasion, since they serve no 
purpose but to show how heartily he abominates my ideas. 

Suffer me to add an expression of regret that the reviewer of my 
book in the Popular Magazine of Anthropology (Oct. 1866) suffered 
from melancholy in consequence of reading it ; I regret the event the 
more, since the black bile to which the malady is ascribed, seems to 
have disturbed his discerning functions. He condemns the strong 
language I apply to Biichner’s logic, and I fear it is blamable, but 
yet I would say that if he adopts the reasoning in “ Force and Matter,” 
as the exponent of his own views, he will still be unable to explain the 
existence of his own reason, his will, and his consciousness of personal 
self-hood. The pity and indignation he expresses towards me as a “ma- 
licious, incoherent, scribbler,” whose writings are fit only for the enter- 
tainment of “elderly females of both sexes and Sunday-school children,” 
must pass for what they are worth in comparison with his very positive 
science for the useful results of which the world waits. As the ver- 
dant freshness of his style indicates mental vigour, it is somewhat 
surprising that he perceives no difference of meaning between being 
anatomic and being an anatomist. We speak of anatomic specimens 
but not of anatomic men. If he thinks that he himself can be made 
into an anatomic specimen, as his body or any part of it can be, I 
can only say ¢hat is not my idea of him. With regard to my anatomy, 
though my life is not devoted to that science, I have studied it with 
the best anatomists in Europe, and, while from youth to age I have 
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watched the progress of science and the vagaries that falsely go under 
its name, I have retained enough anatomy to understand what Pro- 
fessors Huxley and Owen have so admirably written, but have failed 
to learn that the nature of a man is to be discovered by anatomising 
his body. 

I thank my reviewer for his corrections; and, though his own 
article shows how easily he overlooks his own mistakes, I should be 
glad of his keen eye for errors when revising the press for a new 
edition of The First Man, to be improved by a review of reviewers, 
whose animus may usefully serve as a warning to that. nobler class of 
readers, curiously designated by my reviewer, “elderly females of both 
sexes, and Sunday-school children.” 

Geo. Moore. 


[Dr. Moore, in the foregoing letter, makes the remark : “ Now it is 
not correct to say I either bring a charge against Professor Huxley or 
impute motives to him in this or any other passage.” Dr. Moore, in 
his work, says, Professor Huxley undertook “his researches and 
assumed his character of seer and prophet on the ground of prejudice 
against Christianity.” This, he now tells us, does not convey a 
charge or impute a motive! We think it would have been well had 
Dr. Moore remained silent and not again called attention to a book 
which ought to be buried in oblivion as soon as possible. When we 
look through Dr. Moore’s book we feel very much inclined to apply 
far stronger terms to it than any employed in the article complained 
of. Who, for instance, can read without a feeling of indignation such 
passages as the following!—“So we believe that Vogt, like some 
others, has perverted science under the blinding influence of prejudice, 
arising from ignorance of Christianity,” preface, p. xv. “ Hence a 
kind of smaller philosophers are now prevalent, who think they be- 
lieve as they teach, that man was verily, in some remote era, in the 
immeasurable ages, gradually raised in character and style of mind by 
the pressure of circumstances and natural selection, under which a 
first-class pair of apes begat the lowest possible pair of approximate 
human beings,” p. xix. “The theory of man’s origin and self-eleva- 
tion now advocated by certain lecturers on science, who exclude es- 
pecial revelation, and endeavour to supplant or supplement the pulpit 
by their platform on Sunday evenings, will probably convince them- 
selves and many of their audience that the babel language of their 
science is that of true inspiration . .. . but it is profane impertinence 
to obtrude their clashing ‘ ologies’ upon us on the day appointed to 
hear what He who died and rose from the dead for us would say to 
us,” p. xxv. The foregoing passages all occur in the preface, but 
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throughout the whole volume the same narrow-minded spirit prevails. 
Our facetious contemporary, the Popular Magazine of Anthropology 
has, we understand, given up the ghost (at least for a time) on hear. 
ing that the public generally, and Dr. Moore in particular, could not 
understand how there could be “elderly females of both sexes.” Our 
contemporary will, we understand, appear again when the popular 
mind is prepared to accept this profound and suggestive truth. If 
Dr. Moore will take the trouble to read this article again, he will find 
that the quotation he has made from it of “ malicious, incoherent 
scribbler,” nowhere occurs there. The word “ malicious” is not to be 
found in the article, nor any word of similar import.—Eprror. | 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF CONTINUITY APPLIED TO 
ANTHROPOLOGY.* 


By JAMES HUNT, Esq., Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., F.A.S.L., ete. 





Tue great German philosopher, Emanuel Kant, in his work on An- 
thropologie, points out the fact that it is somewhat hazardous to pub- 
lish any assertion opposed to the general opinion, and that man 
generally is loth to utter opinions in which few persons will agree 
with him. Human nature has, I fear, not greatly changed since the 
time of Kant. I must confess to a great sympathy with those 
people who like to utter sentiments in unison with those whom they 
address: but on the present occasion I am entirely in ignorance of 
what may be the sentiments of my audience on the subject to which 
I have undertaken to call attention. If, therefore, I express senti- 
ments in which I shall find few or no supporters, you must please 
remember that I do so in entire ignorance of what you would like me 
to say on this subject. I do not promise that if I did know what 
you would like me to say, I would do it. 

A celebrated anthropologist of the last century, Charles White, 
said that he published his work “ under the idea that whatever tends 
to elucidate the nature, constitution, and history of the human race, 
must be interesting to man; and whatever tends to display the 
wisdom, order, and harmony of the creation, and to evince the neces- 
sity of recurring to a Deity as a first cause, must be agreeable to 
man.”+ I think few will doubt that the subject I have chosen is in- 

* Extracts from a paper read before the Hastings and St. Leonards Phi- 


losophical Society, on December 12, 1866. 
+ On the Regular Gradation of Man and Animals, 1795, p. 138. 
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teresting, but I cannot consent to advocate that we should attempt to 
refer natural ‘phenomena to a Deity because such sentiments may 
happen to be agreeable. 

It is not the duty of science to be concerned with the question of 
what may be agreeable to mankind ; bnt she is simply concerned to 
know what is true. Nor can I admit that the continual recurrence toa 
Deity for the explanation of natural phenomena is agreeable to man- 
kind generally. On the contrary, it is the duty of science to explain 
all natural phenomena. Within the last two centuries she has made 
some wonderful strides in this direction: but she is far, very far 
from the goal at which she aims. But if it be admitted that sci- 
ence is not yet in a position to solve all natural phenomena, we 
are not then driven to call in the aid of a first cause ; we merely 
admit that secondary causes known to us are not capable of solving 
them. 

The title of my subject was suggested to me by the admirable 
address which Mr. W. R. Grove recently delivered, as President, before 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science at Nottingham. 
The extensive publicity which was given to this address, together with 
the remarks which have since appeared in the public prints, leads me 
to hope that the subject has been to some extent under your consider- 
ation. As Mr, Grove has remarked, the word “continuity” is not a new 
one, and he has not treated it in any new sense, but simply given it a 
wider application than it has ever before had. Nor can I claim any 
novelty in my attempt to apply this doctrine to anthropology. This 
has been done with admirable effect in the last century by such men 
as Herder, Soemmerring, and Charles White. 

ut although for eighty years the science of mankind has made 
little perceptible progress in England, yet when we find that the sub- 
ject is again being discussed, it behoves those who have to any extent 
investigated the subject, to come forward with their views whatever 
they may be. 

Mr. Darwin says that, “ whoever is led to believe that species are 
mutable will do good service by conscientiously expressing his convic- 
tion ; for only thus can the load of prejudice by which this subject is 
overwhelmed be removed,” p. 569. Now I can really see no good in 
any man expressing his belief that species are mutable until he has 
got some facts on which to base such an assumption. What good can 
be done by men expressing their belief either on one side or the other ? 
Or how can we make deductions from the unknown? It is equally 
objectionable to assert that because we have not yet found transition 
forms, that none therefore exist. All true science must be based on 
facts or on philosophical deductive reasoning. Unless a man’s sci- 
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entific belief be based on one or the other, he had better not express it. 
I am quite willing to admit that the mutability of species is a fair and 
philosophical hypothesis, but I must not by this be understood to 
endorse the manner in which Mr. Darwin advocates the mutability 
of species : on the contrary, I shall endeavour to show that Darwin- 
ism, as now being taught in this country, is neither warranted by 
scientific facts, by logical reasoning, nor by philosophical assumption. 

I shall further endeavour to prove that the doctrine of continuity, 
as advocated by Mr. Grove, is far more supported by facts and logic, 
and that it is far more philosophical. 

To show that continuity is no new doctrine applied to anthropology, 
let me quote the words of Herder,* written more than eighty years ago. 

*‘ Everything in nature is connected ; one state pushes forward and 
prepares another. If, then, man be the last and highest link, closing 
the chain of terrestrial organisation, he must begin the chain of a 
higher order of creatures as its lowest link, and is probably, therefore, 
the middle ring between the adjoining systems of the creation. He 
cannot pass into any other organisation upon earth, without turning 
backwards and wandering in a circle ; for him to stand still is impos- 
sible ; since no living power in the dominions of the most active good- 
ness is at rest, thus there must be a step before him, close to him, 
yet as exalted above him, as he is pre-eminent over the brute to whom 
he is at the same time nearly allied. This view of things, which is 
supported by all the laws of nature, alone gives us the key to the 
wonderful phenomena of man, and at the same time to the only phi- 
losophy of his history.” 

I now come to the position in which the science of man is placed by 
admitting the doctrine of “ continuity”, or that of “ natural selection”. 
Now anthropology is a science based on known facts; or, as Kant 
observes, “‘ Anthropology comprises empirical phenomena, combined 
according to the laws of the understanding.” Now, if we sum up all 
the empirical phenomena, bearing on the origin of man, what do we 
find? Do these phenomena, interpreted according to the laws of the 
understanding, in any way support the Darwinian hypothesis of the 
origin of man ? 

With regard to the origin of man, let me here remark that real, 
true, genuine science ought not to trouble itself very much about 
what Mr. Darwin or anyone else likes to believe regarding that ques- 
tion. There is an adage which says, “ He is a wise divine who follows 
his own teaching.” I suppose this precept would apply with like 
force to the man of science. I would suggest that it would have 
been well for Mr. Darwin, and especially for some of his disciples, had 
they followed the wise remark, speaking on another question, which I 
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* Philosophy of Mankind, 1784, p. 127. 
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find on the 145th page of the last edition of his celebrated work :— 
“ But as we have no facts to guide us, all speculation on the subject 
is useless.” There are no facts at present which throw any light on 
the origin of mankind. Mr. Darwin is only to be blamed because he 
has not curbed the restless impatience of his disciples. The mischief 
is being done by Professor Huxley aud Mr. Wallace ; but Mr. Darwin 
has hitherto refrained from coming forward to protest against the 
abuse which is being made of his theory. If, however, he agrees with 
his disciples, then so much the worse for his own theory. If the 
views advocated by Mr. Wallace are logically to be deduced from Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis, then we may bid a long farewell to Darwinism. 
The brief period during which it will reign triumphant in this coun- 
try will only go down to posterity as evincing the very low logical 
powers of the scientific men who supported it. Darwinism may be 
true applied to botany or zoology ; but there is not a fact in the whole 
range of anthropology which lends it any support. I am glad to 
know that when Mr. Wallace first brought his views before the 
Anthropological Society of London, he did not find a single supporter 
to what I then ventured to call his eloquent dream. I for one have 
done all in my power to show the absurdities into which the modern 
advocates of Darwinism are leading their followers. Anthropologists 
in this country drop a tear of pity for the poor victims when they 
hear that Professor Huxley is announced to appear before the work- 
ing man in Jermyn Street, or the ladies who attend the lectures at 
the Royal Institution. There is a most noteworthy point respecting 
the manner in which these disciples of Mr. Darwin carry on their de- 
fence of their master’s teaching. If you tell them that a logical 
application of Darwinism does not lead to a coming unity of all man- 
kind, they at once reply that it is a fact! The lower races are dying 
out under our own eyes! Mr. Wallace used this style of argument 
at the last meeting of the British Association at Nottingham. Na- 
tural selection, according to that gentleman, has produced from one 
homogeneous race all the diversity now seen in mankind, and now 
natural selection is going to lead us again to a unity. I tried on 
that occasion to convince Mr. Wallace that if Darwin’s principles 
were logically applied to man, there never could be a monotonous 
uniformity amongst all races of man, but that the struggle for exist- 
ence would continually assist to produce new races. Mr. Wallace’s 
theory seems to me to be about on a par in scientific value with Dr. 
Cumming’s prophesies respecting the end of the present order of 
things. When I think of this past and coming unity, I am continually 
reminded of the Greenlanders’ account of the origin of man. In the 
beginning they believe that God created man, and that woman was 
VOL, V.—NO. XVI. l 
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made from the thumb of the man. In time the world was thickly 
inhabited, when they were all destroyed except one man. Woman 
had to be manufactured a second time, and this was done by knocking 
the earth with a stick, when forth came a full-grown woman. Now 
there is no more reason for supposing that there was ever only 
one homogeneous race than supposing that only one man was 
originally created. Nor is the supposition that we are again uniting 
in one homogeneous race one whit more wonderful than the way in 
which the Greenlanders get rid of the whole world except one man. 
There is much in common between these views. 

On former occasions I have contributed to this Society views re- 
garding the diversity in mankind, which appear at first sight entirely 
at variance with the doctrine of continuity. I have, for instance, on 
more than one occasion endeavoured to show that on mere zoological 
principles of classification we are bound, if consistent, to apply the 
same nomenclature to the groups composing humanity as we do to 
other groups of animals. I contend that, if this were done, it 
would at once be evident that mankind is composed of distinct spe- 
cies. In this view, which I have now advocated for a number of 
years, I am supported by Professor Carl Vogt, of Geneva, one of the 
most logical and accomplished naturalists of modern times, who says 
he has “ proved that the differences between some human races are 
greater than those subsisting between some ape species ; that, there- 
fore, we are justified in assuming different species of mankind.”* As 
Mr. Darwin remarks,—“ Varieties, when very distinct, take the rank 
of species.” That is a correct statement of the principle which regu- 
lates all systems of classification. After we get a certain number of 
well marked varieties, we then change the word from varieties to 
species. But it has been asked by my friend, Dr. Moore, how I can recon- 
cile the views of distinction of the species of man ? “ If their views were 
true,” says Dr. G. Moore, “ Mr. Crawfurd and Dr. Hunt will certainly be 
able to point to some impassable boundary between the white and black 
man.” But, supposing there is no such thing as an impassable bound- 
ary in the whole of animate, or, indeed, inanimate nature, what becomes 
of the value of this argument? I have before adduced facts to de- 
monstrate that the European and Negro do differ as much as any two 
allied species. But Dr. Moore goes on to remark, “ In default of in- 
telligence concerning the existence of lines of demarcation between 
the different so-called types of mankind, it was universally believed, 
until the new preposterous philosophy was invented, that the extremes 
are united by intervening gradations and varieties that blend together 
in every shade.” Dr. Moore says that such teaching means, “that 


* P. 462. 
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the creation was bound, so to say, in accommodation to their igno- 
rance, to form one kind of man expressly to suit the climate of 
Central Africa, and another kind in adaptation to that of Northern 
Europe.” I grant it may be “ preposterous philosophy,” from Dr. 
Moore’s view of the matter, to admit facts, because if he were to do 
so, he could no longer be the sole possessor of wisdom and knowledge 
on this subject. The height at which Dr. Moore writes is quite inac- 
cessible to myself. That gentleman exhibits himself on a lofty pin- 
nacle, and delivers his oracular fiats to. the world as if he had received 
them direct from the hands or voice of his Maker. If the past history 
of mankind really has been “revealed” to Dr. Moore, then what. he says 
deserves the most profound attention. I am quite ready to believe, 
on good evidence, that such has been the case ; but, in the meantime, 


I must continue to propagate my “ 


preposterous philvsophy,” simply 
because it is based solely on the only logical or rational interpretation 
of the facts which I have before me. 

But strange to say, Dr. Moore’s views respecting the “ intervening 
gradations” are just those of Mr. Darwin, Mr. Grove, Professor 
Huxley, and Mr. Wallace. His picture of the physical character of 
Adam, as given in his recent work, is certainly not in accordance 
with the views of either of those gentlemen. In anthropology 
Dr. Moore is with the most so-called advanced thinkers of the 
age. The differences now existing in mankind are very slight ; varia- 
tions do occur, but they are not specific, and, if they are, they are so 
small! All mankind now proclaims the truth of natural selection, 
and supports continuity! But if we take these gentlemen back in 
time for thousands of years, we find they begin to quarrel. The 
Darwinites implicitly follow their leader. He tells that the prin- 
ciple of natural selection “ always acts very slowly, generally only at 
long intervals of time, and generally on only a very few of the in- 
habitants of the same region at the same time.”* This they accept 
as their gospel without asking for the table of observations which 
enables their master to use the word “generally.” He further tells 
them “ that this slow intermittent action of natural selection accords 
perfectly with what geology tells of the rate and manner at which the 
inhabitants of the world have changed.” And Mr. Darwin further 
announces that he “can see no limit to the amount of change,” and 
armed with these three articles of faith, viz., a belief that natural selec- 
tion only generally acts on a few of the inhabitants in the same region 
at the same time; that it is intermittent ; and that there is no 
limit to the amount of change it can produce, they forthwith rush 


* P. 122. 
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before the public with a practical application of these principles to 
anthropology. The problem is very simple, viz., how to explain the 
origin of man with these articles of faith. In the first place, they take 
the dogma that natural selection only generally acts on a few indi- 
viduals at the same time. If this is the case, it might only act on 
one ; and thus they get unity. And if it acts on more than one 
individual, they still get unity of race. But from what do they get 
the original man? Here we see Dr. Moore and his companions part 
in anger. They have no time to discuss the merits of the other 
article of faith, “intermittent action ;” but they can produce man 
without it. It is surely only logical to assert that mankind sprang 
from an ape, if natural selection has no limit to its power, and it 
acts on only a few or one favoured individual. But here we see 
the difference between a disciple of Darwin and a disciple of Moses— 
one calls in natural selection with unlimited power, and the other 
calls in a Deity provided in the same manner. One gets the first 
man from an improved ape, and the other has him created perfect ; 
the one supposes low forms of man who have all become now utterly 
extinct, and are only to be found at the bottom of the ocean; the 
other fancies that his perfect man has degenerated so that no single 
man inthe present day is equal to him. 

The disciple of Darwin says to the disciple of Moses, “ You are 
blinded by the influence of traditional prejudice” (Huxley) ; and the 
disciple of Moses proclaims to the world that the Darwinites are 
simply promulgating their views from “the blindness of prejudice 
against Christianity,” * to use the words of Dr. Moore. 

Let me, if I can, endeavour to pour some oil on the troubled 
waters. Let me cry peace before you do each other more injury ! 

First of all, then, which is right, Moses or Darwin?) Now many 
will answer that question without hesitation, and, although quite 
differently, each will be equally positive that he is right. 

But what says Science to all this Babel respecting the origin of 
man? Something very significant is to be learnt from the aspect of 
science with regard to that question. She folds her arms, and remains 
absolutely silent, “It is useless for either party to plead,” says 
Science, “until one of you have got a solitary fact on which to base 
your assumptions.” Let it, therefore, be proclaimed to the world at 
once that Science teaches absolutely nothing on that point. 1 have 
here used the word science in order to signify especially inductive 
science. But it is still permissible for students of physical science 
to advance hypotheses which explain any natural phenomena, although 
these may not be supported by an ascertained fact. But this deduc- 


* First Man, p. xiii. 
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tive or & priori reasoning must be carefully separated from science, 
properly so-called. 

Both natural selection and continuity commend themselves to our 
attention and study as valuable @ priori assumptions. And here let 
me say a few words on which I think best accords with known facts 
and logic. In the first place, the words “natural selection” did not 
convey a correct impression of what Mr. Darwin’s theory really is ; it 
is, indeed, more than probable that his theory will not prove to be 
natural selection. His theory is Darwinism. The words natural 
selection also convey a logical flaw, as even Mr. Darwin does not 
imagine that nature can “select” in the usual application of that 
word. But admitting the word selection to be used in this sense, we 
must bear in mind that it is quite possible that some other writer may 
come before the world and publish views on the same subject which 
better explain natural phenomena. 

It is for this reason that the recent attempts of Mr. Grove to ex- 


plain all phenomena by one simple word—continuwity—assumes such 





vast importance, and affords such an interesting field for discussion. 
On examining Darwinism by the side of continuity, as advocated by 
Mr. Grove, we see several striking points of difference. In the first 
place, Darwinism requires that life shall have originally “ been breathed 
by the Creator into a few forms or into one ;”* but Mr. Grove be- 
lieves “that the day is approaching’ 
conceptions of matter and motion will be found sufficient to explain 


’ 


—‘‘ when the two fundamental 


physical phenomena.” t 

Mr. Darwin does not require continuous slow changes, and ex- 
pressly says, at p. 162, “nor that it goes on continuously ;” while 
Mr. Grove sees continuity, not necessarily uniformity, in everything. 
They, however, both agree in one feature: they both advocate inde- 
finite variability. 

Mr. Darwin has, I think, most unfairly put natural selection v. 
independent creation. Now those who refuse to accept Darwinism 
are not to be compelled to resort to independent creation. Professor 
Owen long ago pointed this out. In the last edition of his book, Mr. 
Darwin complains that many of those who have opposed his teaching 
have not taken the “trouble to understand” his views. 

But the difficulty in Mr. Darwin’s views, and which has called 
down upon him well-merited criticism from my friend Dr. Moore and 
others, relates to the fact that he merely removes the difficulty regard- 
ing special creation a little further back in time. 

Mr. Darwin is most successful in his sneers at those who resort to 
the hypothesis of independent creation to explain the existing species 
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of plants and animals, apparently entirely oblivious to the fact that 
he lays himself open to exactly the same charge. Men that sneer at 
special creation must expect in their turn to be treated in a similar 
manner, Spontaneous generation forms no part of Darwinism. When 
spontaneous generation is proved to be true, Darwinism will neces- 
sarily, by implication, be found to be false. To Lamarck’s system 
spontaneous generation was a philosophical necessity. Future gene- 
rations will be able to decide on the respective merits of the two 
systems better than we can do at this time. 

Mr. Grove says, of the origin of life on the globe, “ The earlier 
forms have existed at a period when the planet was in course of for- 
mation, or being separated or detached from other worlds or systems.”* 
Even the author of the Vestiges of Creation, with all his gratuitous 
assumption, is nevertheless more logical and philosophical than Mr. 
Darwin respecting the origin of life on the globe. In the eleventh 
edition of that work, published in 1860, he points out, that as “ Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis places the advances and variations of organic 
beings upon a natural basis,” it cannot escape the conclusion advo- 
cated in the first edition of that work, “ that the very first appearance 
of organisation on the primitive mineral surface, was also the result 
of a process in all respects natural (though not on that account other- 
wise than divine) 
and Darwinism, although having much in common, yet are not the 


” 


I quote these extracts to show that continuity 


same thing. 

Anthropology offers much to support continuity ; nothing to support 
Darwinism, or what at least is passed off to the public as such. A 
fundamental objection to the application of Darwinism to anthro- 
pology is to be found in the fact that it is supposed to support a 
unity of the origin of mankind. Such an assumption is entirely con- 
trary to what we know of both existing monkeys and apes, and also of 
fossil monkeys. When Mr. Darwin takes us back to the origin of 
life on the globe, he again seems inclined to argue that all organic 
life has had its origin in one primary form. Carl Vogt, although 
"is at the 
same time utterly opposed to the unity of organic life, and prefers 
“the assumption of an original difference in the primary germs from 


professing to accept the hypothesis of “ Natural Selection,’ 


which the animal kingdom has been developed.”{ That distinguished 
anthropologist has well remarked, that without the assumption of 
original difference, he will find himself face to face with an “ inso- 
luble enigma,” and he very properly fails to see “ why the primary 
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single-celled organisms which might have arisen from the elementary 
substances should all have possessed the same form, quality, and 
capacity for development.”* 

So, too, he repudiates the idea that “ Natural Selection” logically 
leads to the unity of origin of mankind. In replying to the late 
professor Rudolph Wagner, he disclaims the idea that any Darwinite 
should raise that inference. To those interested in this question I 
would especially recommend the study of Vogt’s Lectures on Man. 

How, then, does anthropology support the doctrine of continuity ? 

* * * * * * 

I can see no reason why continuity may not apply with equal 
truth to anthropology as to the rest of organic nature. The accept- 
ance of this doctrine must not be supposed to warrant the destruc- 
tion of all our systems of classification. Such a confusion is rather 
to be produced by those who refuse to apply to some causes of classi- 
fication to mankind which they advocate for the rest of animate 
nature. 

There is a grandeur and sublimity in the view of continuity, as 
advocated by Mr. Grove, which is most seductive. To many a student 
of science it is looked upon as the development of the highest philo- 
sophy which has ever been put before the world, simply because they 
think it is the truest. 

It is good for the anthropologist occasionally to tear himself away 
from his own engrossing study, to see in what direction other sciences 
are tending. Mr. Grove has brought together what he believes to be 
the tendency of modern scientific research, and it may be a very long 
time before we again have so masterly and logical a summary of what 
that tendency really is. That address, I trust, will assist to rege- 
nerate British science. 

The year 1866 will be remarkable for two events in the history of 
science of the period ; the first being the delivery of this admirable 
address, and the second the recognition by the British Association of 
the science of anthropology. I have said it is the duty of anthropo- 
logists to occasionally ascertain the progress made in allied branches 
of study. Thus at Nottingham, the anthropological department 
was adjourned to hear the address of the President of the Bio- 
logical Section on the science of life, and the subdivisions into which 
it could conveniently be worked. Now the British Association has, 
in some quarters, got the character of being rather too conservative 
in its tendency ; at all events, it was supposed that a dread of the 
science of anthropology had taken hold of some of the rulers of the 
Association. Be this as it may, we have now been admitted and 
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We attended, however, to 
hear the President of the Section, with some dread that we were 


about to have a lecture on our past conduct, and some advive on our 
future behaviour. Happily, however, we got off very easily indeed. 


Our past received only a friendly sneer, and 
scribed by any rules or maxims. 


our future was not pro- 


The nerves of some of the anthropologists who attended to hear 
this address were however somewhat shaken at hearing that the 
science of physiology was nothing more than applied physics and 
chemistry. To most anthropologists who heard this, such a state- 
ment, I do not hesitate to say, was a little startling. Some men do 
not now see how the psychical, intellectual, and moral differences 
in different men, and especially in the different races of men, are 
thus to be solved. Others cannot see how the wonderful diversities 
of language, religion and art, can also be thus explained. But after 


all, these may be only apparent objections. 


It is very unsafe to pro- 


nounce such broad statements unworthy of consideration, Mr. Grove 


thinks physical phenomena may be explained by the true fundamental 
conceptions of matter and motion. Professor Huxley only echoes a 


similar statement. Life, then, may be simply matter in a state of 


motion, and mankind only particles of matter in a more violent state 


of motion than the rest of animate nature ! 


In any case, continuity is one of the grandest conceptions of man, 
and we have rather poets than men of science who work it out. 
With a quotation from a poet, Alexander Pope, I will therefore 


conclude, 


“See dying vegetables life sustain, 
See life dissolving vegetate again : 


All forms that perish other forms supply, 
(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die,) 
Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 


They rise, they break, and to that 
* * * * 


sea return. 
* 


All serv’d, all serving: nothing stands alone, 


The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown.” 
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Hair as a race character.—M. Bonté, in reply to M. Pruner-Bey, 
observed that although we cannot expect the most rigorous conformity 
between the hair of the same head, two conditions are nevertheless re- 
quired in order that it should constitute a race character. The first 
is that there should exist a general form upon the same head ; the 
second that this general form should belong exclusively to that race 
and not to any other foreign races. 

Starting from this principle he had two objections to offer to M. 
Pruner-Bey’s theory : first, there are met with on the same head the 
most diferent sections, nor is there any general specific character seen ; 
second, so little can the hair be considered as a race character, that 
the most similar sections are found on the heads of races quite distinct 
from each other. 

If this diversity were only met with in heads of mixed blood it 
would be very natural, but such is not the case. To commence with 
the Arab. In five sections of the hair of the same head not one resembles 
the other. Now the Arabic race is by M. Pruner-Bey himself con- 
sidered as perfectly pure. The same applies to the hair of the 
Esquimaux, the Jambas, and the Malays, in whom the sections of the 
hair on the same head greatly differ. 

As regards the second objection, namely, that he found similar forms 
in the most distinct races, he would mention that he met with a cir- 
cular form in the Japanese, the Chinese, the Mongols, the Aymarus, 
the Peruvians, South Americans, Turks, Gonds, and Basques. He 
would admit that the first four are allied in blood, but still there sub- 
sists a marked difference between some of them. Compare, for in- 
stance, the dolichocephalic Chinese and the brachycephalic Japanese 
with the pure Calmuck! Are all the Americans of the same race ? 
Why, M. Pruner-Bey considers the American as a heterogeneous race, 
despite the uniformity of their hair. Thus, according to our author, 
the same hair may exist in the heads of races differing in every other 
respect, which was quite sufficient to establish his (M. Bertillon’s) 
starting points. 

Boucher de Perthes read a paper “On New Discoveries of Human 
Fossils in the Diluvium”, already noticed by the Anthropological 
Review. 

November 3, 1864.—London Anthropological Society.—Mr. Carter 


* Continued from No. xv, p. 386. 
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Blake transmits to the society a printed list of the papers to be read 
before the Anthropological Society of London during the session 
1863—1864. This list comprises twenty-four memoirs on a variety 
of interesting subjects. This is the best answer to a recent decision 
of the British Association which has decreed “that Anthropology 
forms but an inferior branch of Ethnology”—/(laughter). Despite 
this decree, which fortunately may be appealed from, the London 
Society is becoming rapidly developed, numbering already 439 
members. 

Merovingian Crania of Langres.—M. de Saulcy presents to the 
society four crania found at Langres in Merovingian tombs. Col. 
Fernel, who superintended the excavations, gives the following account: 
There exist in the territory of Langres two Gallo-Roman cemeteries, 
the one within the citadel, the other at the northern extremity of the 
suburb called Sows-Murs, about forty métres from the wall’ The 
latter cemetery is about three hundred métres long and fifty métres 
wide. The former is in the west limited by a Roman road and is filled 
with cinders, carbonised substances, and sculptured tombs. The 
quantity of animal bones is so great that the workmen trade in them. 
Bones of the wild boar are specially abundant. 

All the tombs are monolith troughs with monolith lids. In these 
tombs were found earthen lamps, oil vases, ivory hair pins, medals 
from the time of Tiberius and Constantine ; urns filled with cinders 
and bones have been found in the vicinity. The number of the tombs 
is so great that a suburb called des Anges has taken its name from 
them, though the learned assert that the name Anges is derived from 
aage, water. Langres is known to have been a vast necropolis, and 
there is daily found varnished pottery with the names of the manu- 
facturers Germanus, Primus, Sigillus, Macrinus. Most of the crania 
crumble into dust on exposure to the air. 

M. Broca places on the table the first copy of a chromatic table 
(already noticed in the Anthropological Review). M. Meillet gives 
some particulars concerning the manufacturing of worked flints 
near Pressigny-le-Grand. The fields of Pressigny, of which there are 
about twenty-five, are encumbered with débris of worked flints, knives, 
ete. Flint hammers are found which served for the manufacture of 
the various objects. M. Meillet found also hatchets well worked of 
the same form as those found in dolmens. Two of these hatchets 
were three-fourths polished. Some amateurs of Pressigny possess a 
dozen of them found in a particular field. The large flints which are 
found in immense numbers are the nuclei from which the knives are 
split off which are found in every stage of workmanship. What is 
singular is that the principal field where these objects are found, 
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though situated in the open country far from towns and villages, is 
still called Champ du Commerce. These museums of a novel kind are 
not in a diluvian terrain but on the surface of the soil or covered with 
a recent deposit. M. Meillet thinks that they belong to the third 
period of the stone age, which preceded the appearance of metal. 

M. Pruner-Bey on the Neanderthal Skull, in reply to Dr. B. Davis. 
—The question relative to the Neanderthal cranium has entered a new 
phasis. An English officer has in the environs of Gibraltar discovered 
an enlarged edition of this cranium, @.e. with an identical cranium, but 
with an entire face. I place before the society the photograph of this 
object for which I am indebted to Mr. Busk. The original is in pos- 
session of our eminent colleague, and we shortly expect to hear the 
particulars. 

[ fully agree with the judicious views of Dr. Barnard Davis with 
respect to the first condition in the examination of any cranium. 
First, it must be determined whether the object is in a normal state. 
As regards the Neanderthal cranium I also admit that the state of the 
sutures corresponds with the clear and precise description given by 
Dr. Davis, and that their obliteration may partly at least have been 
premature. But in admitting this possibility I should be much em- 
barrassed to prove its reality. There is no doubt that the Neanderthal 
man is an aged subject, as shown by the sinking of the anterior lobe 
of the brain and the state of the arteries, which may be ascertained in 
the internal cast of the cranium. Besides this the coronal suture 
presents in the line of its obliteration the senile character. Secondly, 
if this cranium is abnormal from the cause assigned by Dr. Davis, how 
can we explain the concordance of its circumference and its principal 
diameters with those of other ancient Celtic crania which are found in 
the normal state ? 

There is another argument which appears to me decisive. The piece 
I have the honour of submitting to the inspection of the society comes 
from an ancient tumulus of Poitou (Pictones). It is a frontal bone 
to which fragments of the parictals are still attached. The coronal 
suture finely indented is still open. But what is most remarkable is, 
that in the centre of this suture there exists an intercalated ossiculum 
where ordinarily the sagittal suture commences. This ossiculum in 
form of a parallelogram has a length of 41 mm. and a breadth of 
27mm. The four sutures by which it adjoins the frontal and the 
parietals are also open and finely denticulated. Here we have a mul- 
tiplication of sutures, ¢.e. a disposition reverse to that pointed out by 
Dr. Davis in the Neanderthal cranium, and yet by the development of 
the frontal sinuses, and still more by the lowness of the forehead we 
are permitted to approach it to the Neanderthal cranium. At least 
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its internal surface adapts itself perfectly to the cerebral mould of the 
latter ; and, taking into account the difference of age of these two in- 
dividuals, it is presumable that the projection of the supraciliary 
arches would have increased in the posterior if he had lived longer. 
His frontal sinuses have an elevation of at least 30 m.m., a width of 
45 m.m., and a depth of 15 m.m. Their cellules are in horizontal 
juxtaposition as is the rule in ancient dolichocephalic crania, whilst in 
brachycephalic they are vertically superposed. The fragment of the 
cranium just described comes from the territory of the ancient Celts, 
another motive for insisting upon a similar origin of the Neanderthal 
man. Lastly, whilst recognising the great influence of a spontaneous 
and premature obliteration of the sutures on cranial forms and vice 
versa, I am not aware that the cranium thereby changes its primitive 
form so that its national character is no longer recognisable. I ask, 
can the spontaneous obliteration of the sutures without artificial com- 
pression convert dolichocephali into brachycephali and vice versa ? 

I am happy to agree with our eminent colleague as regards the 
human and European characters of the Neanderthal skull, and I 
may by the way mention that Mr. Carter Blake has compiled a com- 
plete and remarkable collection of the literature relative to this 
subject which has been discussed more or less successfully in all 
Europe. Very lately M. Meyer has found traces of rachitis in the left 
forearm and the ribs of the Neanderthal man. This individual was 
then in a pathological condition. Finally Mr. Turner has as appears 
to me proved, even to the satisfaction of Mr. Huxley, the parallelism 
between modern crania of Europe and that of the Neanderthal. 

November 17, 1865.—Distribution of the Basque Language in 
France.—M. Broca in presenting to the Society a manuscript map 
indicating the actual limits of the Basque language in France, said, 
in one of our preceding discussions, the question of the gradual 
extinction of languages was mooted. I endeavoured, therefore, to 
ascertain whether the Basque had lost ground during the last cen- 
turies. For this purpose I have searched the various authors on 
this subject, but to my surprise none of them indicates these limits. 
All that is said on the subject amounts merely to a statement, that 
the Basque is spoken at the foot of the Pyrenees in Soule, Basse 
Navarre, and Labour. Old authors are equally vague, and with such 
data it was impossible to compare the past with the present. After 
an interesting account of the history and distribution of the Basque 
language, M. Broca expressed his opinion that the Basque would 
sooner or later be supplanted by the French language, and not, as 
some think by the Bearnese dialect ; and that everything leads to 
the conclusion that in a few generations the Basques will all speak 
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French, and have forgotten the language of their ancestors. In 
Spain the Basques had lost territory since the commencement of this 
century ; half a century ago it extended south to Puenta del Reyna ; 
at present the limits of this language pass a little north of Pam- 
peluna, and have thus diminished by eight leagues towards the 
north The Basque country of France, from its greatest length from 
the Pic d’Anié to the mouth of the Bidassoa, is only twenty-five 
leagues. In its eastern portion it was, on the average, ten leagues in 
breadth, and in the west its width does not exceed four to five 
leagues ; M. Broca also stated that he was, with the assistance of M. 
E. Réclus, preparing a similar map of the Spanish Basque provinces, 
for which he would claim the assistance of M. Velasco. 

M. Martin de Moussy thought that these researches should be 
hastened as much as possible, for the alteration of the Basque lan- 
guage proceeds so rapidly that those speaking it reproach each other 
for altering it. Moreover, the Spanish and the French Basques accuse 
each other of not speaking the genuine Basque. 

M. de Quatrefages said, that there are such profound differences in 
the dialects, that he had seen French and Spanish Basques, who were 
obliged to have recourse to French to understand each other. 

M. Goussin considered such a map of the distribution of the 
Basque language of the highest importance, and proposed its imme- 
diate publication. 

M. Broca, however, thought it would be better to wait till that for 
the Spanish Basque provinces was ready, when one map embracing 
the whole region where Basque is spoken might be published. 

On the Larynx of Negroes.—M. Auburtin called the attention of 
the Society to a memoir by Dr. Gibb, which recently appeared in the 

Report of the British Association, and which was based on the exami- 
nation of fifty-eight dissections of the larynx of Negroes compared 
with the larynx of the white. If the facts are correct, we are autho- 
rised to think that the particular timbre of the voice of the Negro is 
owing to these anatomical differences. 

M. Pruner-Bey said that he had dissected many larynges belonging 
to distinct races, and the differences he could detect applied chiefly 
to the form of that organ, which is rounded in the Negro and angular 
in the Arab, for instance. M. Eschricht has found in the larynx of 
the Negro, an internal cricoidian muscle, which also exists in the 
ape ; but it is possible that this is only an individual character which 
is not applicable to the whole race ; an error to which we are liable 
when inferred only from few cases. 

December 15, 1865.—Crania of the Sepulchre near Maintenon 
(Stone age).—M. Leguay presents to the Society in his own and Dr, 
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Lamy’s name three crania found in a scpulchre, of which he gives a 
minute description. He expressed the hope that well-directed exca- 
vations will reveal the mystery attached to this interesting monument. 
One of the three heads presents all so-called Celtic characters, and 
the form of all the three crania resembles much that of the crania he 
found in 1862 at La Varenne, Saint Hilaire, and which he had 
assigned to the period of polished stone preceding the bronze period. 
The three tibias which he also presented, although belonging to adult 
subjects, differed considerably in size; one of them presented an 
alteration resulting from a chronic ulcer. 

Prognathie face of a Cranium of the Stone period.—M. Pruner-Bey 
showed to the Society a plaster-cast of a human face found in a 
stalagmite breccia by Viscount de Sambucy in the cavern of Larzac 
(Aveyron). Near this piece were two crania of the ancient Celtic 
type, small fragments of brachycephalic crania, fragments of the pelvis 
and the tibia, a fragment of the humerus of a child, pieces of charcoal, 
and of coarse pottery containing grains of quartz. 

The piece must have belonged to an infant, there being in the 
jaws only room for six teeth. What strikes us first is a progna- 
thism as decided as in the chimpanzee at the commencement of the 
second dentition. The alveoli of the incisors and of the canine teeth 
are very wide and deep ; those of the latter projecting from the face. 
No trace of an intermaxillary bone, nor of a incisive suture. The 
length of the alveoli is as considerable as in the most progna- 
thous adult Negro, but their forward inclination exceeds that ob- 
served in the latter. After some further descriptive remarks, M. 
Pruner-Bey continued: What are we to think of this specimen? Its 
human origin is unquestionable, since its prognathism, owing to the 
absence of the intermaxillary, is not that of the ape, nor has it any 
other character of the anthropomorphous apes. He thought that it 
was a pathological specimen. Crétinism presents two series of phe- 
nomena; one series manifested in the cerebral cranium, indicates 
arrest of development, whilst the other shows in the face, by an 
inverse progress, the features of animality. Crétins have asually the 
tongue very large; many of them are prognathous. He admitted, 
however, that he had never seen any analogous cranium. 

M. Gratiolet said that the prognathism of this piece was certainly 
considerable, but did not present the prognathism of the ape, in 
which the alveoli project forward, but the line from the maxillary to 
the nasal spine is always curved and convex. In man it is curved 
but concave ; so that even in the absence of the intermaxillary bone 
we are enabled to assert that it is not a pithecoid prognathism, but a 
prognathism peculiar to man. 
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On the Pelvis of Different Races.—M. Pruner-Bey read a long and 
interesting historical and critical essay containing a summary of the 
views of various authors on the form of the pelvis in different races of 
mankind. The greater portion of this paper is devoted to an analysis 
of M. Joulin’s interesting treatise, Sw le bassin considéré dans les 
races humaines,* in which that author, differing from his predecessors, 
endeavours to demonstrate :— 

1. That the important anatomical peculiarities which have been 
signalised as characterising the pelvis of the Negro and Mongol races 
have no existence. 

u. That the slight differences observed in the pelvis of three human 
races have nothing characteristic in them; they only appear when 
the comparison is made in a number of subjects. 

ui. That the Mongol and Negro race present, in the conformation 
of the pelvis, an identity which does not admit of their being dis- 
tinguished. 

1v. That whilst, by the examination of the cranium, we ought to 
divide the genus Homo into three principal races, the examination of 
the pelvis only furnishes two groups. In the first group the author 
places the Aryan or Caucasian race; in the second the Mongol and 
Negro races. 

On the Crania from the Cave of Lombrives. By M. Garricou, read 
by the Secretary General.—Our readers will find a description of the 
caverns and of the crania in Professor Vogt’s Lectures on Man. Here we 
give a few more extracts of M. Garrigou’s paper :—The tear and wear 
of the teeth observed in fossil human jaws is so general that it must 
be owing to a general cause. Prof. Richard Owen, to whom a spec- 
ulator of Avignon sold fossil bones from the cave of Bruniquel, has 
expressed on this subject an opinion which certainly would not have 
presented itself to his mind had he been present at the excavations. 
He thought that the men of Bruniquel did not cook their food, since 
all the teeth were completely used up by the mastication of raw 
aliments. I have no hesitation in saying that this interpretation is 
erroneous. 

The bones of all the caverns, especially those of the polished stone 
age, may be divided into two categories; such as adhere to the 
tongue and such as do not adhere, which two categories exist in 
almost all caverns formerly inhabited by man. I believe that the 
first of these bones belonged to animals, the flesh of which was either 
roasted or boiled, whilst the second were not subjected to any prepa- 
ration. These bones are frequently found amidst cinders and char- 
coal, or in a mass agglutinated by grease, cinders, and coal. The 
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condition of bones used for the fabrication of instruments supports 
my opinion. These bones are usually hard; they have preserved 
their gelatine, and do not adhere to the tongue. It is presumable 
that the men of the prehistoric period had still sufficient experience 
to know that fresh bones, containing still their gelatine, were prefer- 
able for making implements to bones whose solidity was diminished 
by cooking. I conclude, therefore, that the men of Bruniquel, like 
those found in stations of the pre-historic epoch, cooked the flesh 
of animals, and that the excessive wear of their teeth must be ascribed 
to some other cause than that assigned by the learned English pro- 
fessor. For my part I am inclined to ascribe the wear of the teeth 
of the peoples of the quaternary period to the use of raw vegetables, 
roots, or other parts of trees and plants. I also agree with MM. 
Vogt, Morlot, and others, that the mastication of coarse bread, inter- 
mixed with stony particles, is the chief cause of this wear and tear 
of the teeth. 

After giving the description of these crania by Professor Vogt, 
with whose conclusions, as regards their elevated type and their 
osteological construction, he agreed ; he, nevertheless, did not share 
his opinion that they were Basque crania. He looked upon these 
two crania as having belonged to mongrels of Celts and Iberians, 
presenting however more of the type of the latter. He could not 
conclude without offering some observations on craniology and its 
results as affecting the antiquity of man upon the earth. 

Hitherto two great divisions have been established for the study of 
crania. Round, short, Iberian, brachycephalic, and elongated, Celtic, 
dolichocephalic heads. These divisions may suffice for the present ; 
but the time will arrive when a new and more ancient form will be 
established, and when the dolichocephalic and brachycephalic crania, 
now forming separate species, will only be considered as varieties. 
Already human remains, probably more ancient than such at present 
known, discovered by M. Alzien and by himself, and of which M. Pruner- 
Bey has promised to give an account, do not present the character of 
pure dolichocephaly. He felt convinced that, despite the authority 
of Lyell, the primitive type of man will be found not merely in the 
post-pliocene and even the pliocene beds, but in lower geological strata. 
Wherever such perfect mammals as the mastodon, the lion, and 
the hyena, could live, man could exist. Whether or not the theories 
of Lamarck and Darwin be correct, we see the progress of nature 
from the trilobite to the ape; and if nature has contrived to mould 
and animate the brain of the ape, why should it be more difficult for 
her to rise to that of man ? 

(To be continued.) 














